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THE LABOURER’S WAGE 


ECENTLY so many greatly exaggerated statements 
have been made about the wages of the agricultural 
labourer that it becomes highly necessary to draw 
attention to the real facts. How little they are known 
may be judged from the circumstance that not long 

ago the Marquess of Salisbury, when introducing a Housing Bill 
into the House of Lords, recommended it on the ground that 
the wage of the agricultural labourer was 13s. a week. If the 
Marquess of Salisbury is so thoroughly misinformed, it is no 
wonder that others who have not his advantages are equally 
ignorant. The report of the latest official enquiry into the 
earnings and hours of labour of workpeople of the United 
Kingdom can be obtained from the Board of Trade or through 
their recognised publishers. Part V. deals with Agriculture 
in 1907. Certainly wages have not gone back since then, but, 
if anything, have improved. Now, we turn to the county with 
which the Marquess of Salisbury is most closely associated 
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Herttordshire—and we find that the average payment in cash 
given as 15s. 8d. and the average earnings per week as 18s d 
Anyone who desired at the present moment to engin 
labourers in that county for a net wage without any exjrac 
would find it extremely difficult to do so under 16s. a w 
and Hertfordshire is not a county in which the wages are r 
up to the average. For the whole of England the average w: 
earnings in 1907 of ordinary labourers were 17s. 6d. ; of ly 
men, 18s. 9d. ; of cattle-men, 19s. 1d. ; of shepherds, ros 
making an average altogether of 18s. gd. This is comp. red 
with an average of 19s. 7d. in Scotland, 18s. in Wales and \on- 
mouthshire, and 11s. 3d. in Ireland. It must be obvion. to 
anybody that a wage of 18s. gd. in a village is really far r 
than a wage of, say, 24s. in a town. 

It is not as a rule advisable to generalise from a 


ticular case, but one that we had cause to look into « 7 
closely seems very typical. It is that of a town work ap 
who was in receipt of a wage of 22s. a week. He is, comparat) 1 
speaking, a young man with a wife and four children. \ 
live in Peabody Buildings and pay 7s. 6d. a week for t. 
The late Mr. Wilson Fox, as trustworthy a statistician as er 
was employed by a Government office, showed in one « is 
masterly reports that the average rent paid by an agricu! al 
labourer was Is. 6d. a week. If 1s. 6d. be deducted from 7 | 
it leaves a margin of 6s., which brings the agricultural lab re 
at once to the level of the town worker, even as regards | rd 
cash. But his other advantages are still more impor: at. 
The wife of the town worker has to go out and buy every a: -k 
of food consumed by the family. There is little scope for .e1 
ingenuity, even if she be born with a genius for housekee; jg 
But the agricultural labourer, instead of buying his food S 
it, and that constitutes more than an economic difference 

We are pretty safe in saying that if the ar : 
purse were compared with that of the agricultural la el 
on Saturday night after the week’s marketing had 
done, the advantage would not lie with the former. Pe: aps 
it will be objected that the average which we quote d t 
prevent the labourers in many districts from being very i! d. 
The counties frequently referred to in justification of Ist 


who would schedule agriculture as a sweated industry are LD: rset 
Wilts, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk and East Anglia generally 
Let us see what our return tells us about these counti In 
Dorsetshire the average rate of cash wages per week is civen 
as 12s. gd., and the earnings per week as 16s. 6d. ; in Wiltshire 
the corresponding figures are 13s. 8d. and 16s. gd.; in Cam- 
bridge, 13s. rod. and 17s. 2d. ; in Essex, 14s. 7d. and 17s. 7d. ; 
in Suffolk, 13s. 5d. and 16s. 7d. ; in Norfolk, 13s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 
These are the lowest wages returned, and although thev ar 
not by any means satisfactory, they, on the other hand, do not 
justify those who assert that agricultural labour is sweated 
A very interesting return which the Board of Agriculture miglit 
get would be one showing the percentage of agricultural 
labourers in every county of England who have worked 
themselves up into the position of being tenant farmers 
To townsmen it seems almost impossible that they should be 
able to save anything, and yet the number who are able to lay 
by either for a rainy day or for the purpose of carrying out 
their ambition to work on their own account is very much larger 
than is generally known ; and the reason lies open for anyone's 
understanding. Very few people who live in towns are aware ol 
the expenses they incur either for no useful purpose or evel 
With pernicious results. The home-staying agricultural labourer 
living in his quiet cottage with the fields round him, able te 
procure the essentials of living from the land at his own disposal 
leads what is after all one of the happiest and least expensiv' 
lives. There is much that can be done to better his conditton 
Even his food supply would be benefited if it were made possibl 
for him to obtain pure milk daily. He has not enough cottages 


and means must be taken for providing him with housing 


accommodation. We are by no means shutting our eves to \ 
recognised defects in our rural system; but to look thes 
straightly in the face is a very different thing from using s 


tional and exaggerated language for the purpose of commenc "ig 


a political lin» of action. 


Our Portrait [llustrano . 


“\UR portrait illustration is of Lady Theresa Cross 
daughter of the late Earl of Eglinton and Wintot 
married Mr. John Cross of Rearsby House, Leicester, 1 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp! 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY Lire be granted except & 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ai 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would 


: a 
sp fence at once ham. 
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NDER the chairmanship of Sir Stafford Howard, a 
strong Departmental Committee has been appointed 
“to inquire into the present condition of the 
Inshore Fisheries and to advise the Board as to 
the steps which could with advantage be taken 


for ir preservation and development.” This is a matter 
wh has been urgently demanding attention for some time 
pas fhe inshore fishermen have been nearly squeezed out of 
existence by the steam trawlers. Some have argued that 
this is but a new version of an old story: that hand-workers 
ha always to give way to improved machinery. There 


ma\ be something in this; but, on the other hand, it has 
been demonstrated that the deadly trawler does a vast amount 
of damage in the way of disturbing spawning-beds and destroy- 
ing immature fish. It will be the business of the Departmental 
Committee to sift the truth in these statements from the untrue 
allegations and, at the same time, to investigate certain 
problems of marine life which have a bearing on the fisherman’s 
craft ; as, for instance, the migration of fish and the reasons why 
they are found on particular fishing-grounds at certain stages of 
their lives. The creatures of the sea are wrapt in a mystery 
that has only been partly penetrated. It is of great consequence 
to the food supply of the country that we should know more 
about them, so that the effects of trawling may be clearly 
defined and such modifications introduced into the existing 
laws as are necessary to prevent useless destruction. 

One of our agricultural contributors this week directs 
attention to what is likely to become a very important matter. 
He writes from a district where the work of fatting cattle is 
carried on to an enormous extent. It depends for its success, 
and, indeed, its existence, on the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of store cattle. Until recently a large proportion of these 
were sent by Ireland; but the restrictions imposed on account 
of foot-and-mouth disease in that island put at least a temporary 
stop to trade. A result is that many Irish graziers who exported 
store cattle, instead of doing that, have taken to fattening them 
and sending them over for slaughter. If they can make this a 
remunerative industry, it is very doubtful if thev will ever care 
to go back to the less profitable one of sending over their calves 
and young beasts. What is the English grazier to do under 
such circumstances? Mr. Christopher Turnor suggests that 
our dairy-farmers might come to the rescue. His idea is that 
there might be an extension of the system prevalent in some 
parts of the country whereby each cow is made to rear from four 


to calves. It might be possible in this way to unite the 
production of milk with the breeding of stores. 


1 the sequence of our Canadian Numbers there is none 


whic: brings home to the home-staying wight the idea of a great 
coun'ry in the making as does the one we publish this week 
on tte Prairie Provinces. Every stage of development is 
descr! ed, from the meeting of pioneers in a loft to constitute 
their <ttlement, down to the town-planning of Winnipeg and 
the voried labours inspired by the Good Roads Movement. 


To-da all the different stages are simultaneously visible—the 
pionee’ breaking up the land and being followed by the shop- 
keeper, the tradesman and the land speculator ; elsewhere 
the en. neer at work on the roads is considering the needs cf 
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the motor-car as much as the waggon. Winnipeg, which long 
has “‘ arrived’ in the sense of attaining to commercial success, 
is now engaged in the work of making itself beautiful and increas- 
ing its healthfulness with the aid of open spaces, sunny gardens, 
wide streets and town woodlands. It all makes a heartening 
and inspiring picture, especially when we think of the line, 
“What they have done but earnest of the things that they shall 
do.”’ 


In these days when gardens are so highly appreciated it 
is pleasing to note that aged and infirm gardeners, or the 
widows of gardeners, are not left totally unprovided for. The 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, which has now been 
in existence for seventy-four years, held its annual election 
on Thursday of last week, when twenty-five candidates were 
elected on the funds. This praiseworthy corporation now has 
over three hundred pensioners under its care, the maintenance 
of whom entails an annual expenditure of over four thousand 
pounds. Candidates are elected by subscribers to the institu 
tion, and the work of the committee is purely honorary, so 
that all the money subscribed goes to the pensioners. An 
institution of this kind is worthy of support by all who love 
their gardens and who appreciate the efforts of their gardeners. 


GARDENS. 
Parson he’ve a garden, ‘tis trim an’ nate an’ vitty, 
He’m mortal proud o’ growin’ things that’s turble hard to grow 
He’m mighty fond of orchises, an’ mazed for pellygomiuns, 


An’ calls ‘em all by furrin names us don’t belong to know. 


Squire, he have a garden, a gurt an’ gorgus garden, 
With hollyhocks a standin’ like sodgers in the sun: 
He likes tremenjus peonies, an’ roses crowdin’ arches, 


An’ thinks as what the parson grows the whishtest sort o’ fun, 


Fevther have a garden: it don’t run much to flowers 
For he’ve to think o’ tatties an’ useful sort o’ things : 
His cabbages be famous, an’ his collyflowers a wonder, 


\n’ you should see the runners when the’m scarlet on the strings ! 


But I’ve a finer garden than the squire or the parson ; 
*Tis all along the hedgerows, an’ all about the lanes : 
[It stretches up the hillside an’ spreads acrost the moorland, 


*Tis sweet with Cornish sunshine an’ green with Cornish rains. 


There’s scent of honeysuckle shakin’ sweet along the sunshine, 
An’ ragged robins sprinklin’ crimson stars among the grass, 
An’ foxgloves with a peal o’ bells a swingin’ in the steeple, 


A ringin’ fairy music to the breezes as they pass. 


An’ where the lanes climb up along, an’ break upon the moorland, 
The heather weaves a carpet all acrost the purple hills ; 
An’ gorse gleams in the sunshine like a thousand burnin’ bushes, 


An’ birds shout happy answers to the ripplin’ o’ the rills. 


So squire may keep his garden an’ his gardeners a diggin’, 

\n’ parson’s clanely welcome to the flowers he counts so fine, 
(I won’t say nort o’ feyther’s, for his tatties be so mealy) 

But the bestest of all gardens is the garden that is mine. 


BERNARD MOORE. 


The Board of Agriculture has added to its leaflets one that 
is a little out of the common rut. It deals with the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, particularly in regard to the use of traps 
and snares for rabbits. No one who is qualified to speak will 
deny that a steel trap is a very cruel instrument wherewith 
to catch a rabbit, nor is it credible that any precaution can 
alleviate the pain of an animal held by the claws of a trap for 
hours. At the same time, the rabbit is an admitted nuisance 
It devours the crops of the farmer, gnaws the bark of valuable 
trees, and perpetrates much other mischief which owners and 
occupiers of land cannot put up with. Therefore its numbers 
must be kept down, and the unsolved problem is how to do 
this without the infliction of unnecessary suffering. Rats, 
mice and other vermin can either be caught without injury or 
killed instantaneously ; but there is no satisfactory method of 
dealing in a similar manner with the rabbit. If the Board of 
Agriculture could induce someone to invent a trap that would 
be effective without being cruel, it would do more for the pro- 
motion of kindness to animals than could be compressed into a 
million pamphlets. 


A week or two ago we were noticing a little book named 
‘“ A Naturalist’s Calendar ” kept by the Rev. Leonard Blomefield 
at Swaffham Bulbeck, near Cambridge, about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and recently edited by Sir Francis 
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Darwin. Among the principal entries are those of the annual 
dates of the cessation and resumption of their melody by our 
chief songsters, such as the thrushes, blackbirds and the 
rest of the “ tuneful choir.” Had Mr. Blomefield been alive 
and calendar-making in the Southern Counties of England in 
the winter of 1912-13, he would have been more than a little 
puzzled, we think, to make note of the date of cessation of the 
song of some of these, for the plain reason that we cannot 
discover that any such cessation has occurred. We are arrived 
now almost at the birds’ bridal day, the Feast of St. Valentine, 
and all through the winter months hitherto the thrushes have 
been in song. The blackbird has not been quite so constant, 
but on any warm evening he has piped his spring lay. It may 
not have been so in that home of the diarist near Cambridge, 
which certainly lies in a cold shire, but in counties south of 
London the songs have not ceased. 


The “tips” that should be given to servants, such as 
the gamekeeper of the host with whom you are shooting, 
and the domestics of the house in which you are staying as a 
guest, form a not uncommon topic of conversation to-day, and 
the usual conclusion is that, though the principle is an undesir- 
able one, the difficulties in the way of giving the practice up are 
virtually insurmountable in the present conditions of society. 
It is certain that we are, at all events, rather better in this respect 
than our forefathers, of the time when it was the custom for all 
the servants in the host’s house to be marshalled in the hall 
to receive their “ vails’’ from the hand of the departing guest. 
It is, to be sure, likely that a visit in those days was not a mere 
‘week-end ” affair. 

[he Government of India has come to a decision as to the 
building of the new capital at Delhi. Mr. Edwin Lutyens 
and Mr. Herbert Baker are to act as joint-architects for the 
design of Government House and of another important building 
not specified, but presumably the Chief Secretariat. They 
will also serve as general architectural advisers for the rest 
of the great scheme, a welcome provision which should ensure 
unity of conception without checking reasonable diversity of 
character in the various buildings. Mr. Baker is now building 
at Pretoria, Government buildings which are generally acknow- 
ledged to be of peculiar merit, and it was a happy idea to choose 
as Mr. Lutyens’ colleague a man who emphasises in his person 
the Imperial aspect of the design of Delhi. To meet the views 
of those who have urged the importance of preserving the 
traditions of Indian craftsmanship, Sir Swinton Jacob will 
assist Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker with his special knowledge, 
which covers not only that aspect of the problem, but also the 
special climatic conditions and the official needs which the 
buildings will serve. 


It is very evident that, if the patrons of the Ring hope to 
continue the revival in pugilism which has taken place within 
the last few years, they will have to deal severely with the 
reprehensible practices now too commonly adopted. On 
Monday evening a twenty-round contest took place between 
Driscoll and Moran for the Feather-weight Championship, 
frooja side and a purse of £1,500. Driscoll was the favourite, 
but}the description of the fight in the Times shows that it was 
not[a boxing match at all. The favourite did not win because 
‘he was not nearly so effective at butting, shouldering, elbow- 
thrusting, etc., as his opponent, evidently an expert in the 
tactics of foul play.” Now we have little sympathy with those 
who protest against boxing with gloves. There are few, if any, 
of the professionals engaged in it who are anything the worse 
for a sound drubbing, and in an age when there is a general 
tendency towards luxury and the softness it entails, anything 
that develops hardness and endurance is to be welcomed. But 
those who are in a responsible position towards pugilism will 
cause it to be suppressed altogether if they do not take 
energetic steps to discourage the use of those foul tricks which 
have been brought to a fine art on the other side of the Atlantic. 
If boxing is to make a bid for popularity worthy of respect, 
it must be boxing in the straightforward, clean and wholesome 
English style. 


It used to be generally believed that literary men are, as 
a rule, what the Scotch call “ fushionless bodies’’; but there 
seems to be a conspiracy on the part of the members of the 
Authors’ Club to upset this traditional opinion. At their 
meeting the other night they looked with pride at the trophies 
which adorned the walls of the Club—gifts of sporting members, 
such as Sir Henry Seton-Karr, David Alexander Wilson, 
Hesketh Prichard, A. A. Deane and Dr. Dunbar Brunton. 
Whether it would be proper to describe them as authors who 
were big-game shots, or as big-game shots who were also authors, 
is a nice point, on which we shall not venture an opinion. At 
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cricket, in football, in fencing, at billiards, there are also plenty 
of literary representatives. All this would go to show that thy 
literary man of to-day is less of a bookworm than his pre. 
decessor. He does not take life and incident at second-hana 
but goes out to seek his own experience. Lord Brassey, amy, 
many endearing characteristics, scarcely numbers thai of 
literary style ; but he made the speech of the evening on yaclhyt. 
ing, and it was an effort that would have done the greatey 
credit to any writer belonging to the Club. 


Congratulations poured in upon the Kaiser last Monday 
when he celebrated his fifty-fourth birthday. History \jjj 
probably say that they were well deserved. The Emperor 
William has sometimes caused laughter, and more frequ: »t) 
anxiety, by his speeches; but his actions as ruler of Gerr yy 
have been consistently guided by the desire for Peace. \; 
any rate, that is the natural inference from the fact that © ere 
has been no great war during his reign. Preparation r 
has been to an enormous extent. He has developed the 1 
in a manner that would have pleased even his ancestor, Frec ick 
the Great. To it has been added a Navy,the most form’ }\ 
in the world with the exception of our own. With twe ich 
forces at his command, it is entirely to his credit tl tis 
influence has been cast on the side of Peace. There have « 
moments when this was fairly open to doubt. If there ve 
not been German wars in his reign, there have been 


rumours of wars. The Imperial statesmen have gon rl 
far, but they have had the sense and courage to withdraw Ire 
the quarrel ended in actual combat. Recently this ten: cy 
towards Peace has increased in force, and Europe cann lx 


very far wrong in attributing the improvement to the h ser. 

TWO FRIENDS. 

The soft spring wind and sunshine, 

The scrape of the turning plough, 

The measured tramp of the horses 

Down the long o’er-falling row. 

The bright green blade of winter oats, 

The Feel of the Spring over all, 

Swift-passing shadows of wind-driv’n clouds 

And the rooks’ hoarse, long-drawn call. 


Full summer and lush green pasture, 

An old horse with halting gait ; 

The ploughman knows his old friend must go 
To a merciful painless fate. 

‘““ He’s shrunk a suffen with pain,” he says, 
And the old man turns away 

The Big-Headed Horse has done his work, 
The evening has come to his day. 


The dank dull days of autumn, 

Days passed in the well-worn chair, 

And the ploughman longs for the strength of vouth 

Hard work in the fresh damp air. 

Ever more tired and worse day by day 

(The old horse worked up to the end) ; 

Now the ploughman must follow the Lonely Road 

Not very long after his friend. zt € 

Many of our feminine readers may like to be reminded 

when there is so much discourse on emigration to Canada, that 
there is in existence a Colonial Intelligence League for Educated 
Women which can be of the greatest assistance to them. !t 
has already helped about a hundred and forty girls out to 
Canada, giving them trustworthy information and, wiiere 
necessary, loans of money and introductions that they can 
use on landing. At the London office, 36, Tavistock Place 
there have been over two thousand applications during the 
last two years, showing how much need there is for these 
voluntary associations. Many of the applicants were girls 
from British horticultural schools who were anxious to practise 
the art of poultry-keeping and fruit-farming in Canada. 


At the Union Debating Society at Cambridge they |! 
discussion—the first of the present term—on a motion 0! 
D. S. Rouquette, that “‘ the importance of the Olympic G: 
has been much exaggerated.””’ The debate was fought « ie 
lines with which we are familiar: On the one side were 1 
those who deem that we suffered national disgrace at Stock 
by reason of our arrangements and our performance be 
far inferior to those of some other nations, and notably to 
of the United States; on the other side stood, and t 
those who hold that America has lost sense of proport 
respect to sports and pastimes, that she carries a bu 
spirit too largely into them, and that she too much subord 
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the sport and pleasure of their pursuit to the victory and the 
ize. It is no new contest, but it is interesting to see how it 
om in this debating society of those who will help to set the 


tune to which our athletics will conform. That does not 


reclude the possibility that the opinions of the present debaters 
00 undergo some maturing process of alteration during those 
vears. ‘ Blues,” past and present, had their share and their 


PHASES OF STORM 


OR a study of storm and sea waves there is no situation 
in Great Britain equal to that of the Scilly Islands. 
Situated at the extreme western point of England, 
they are at the meeting of the English Channel 
and the Atlantic Ocean—two restless forces. When 
stirs them to a turmoil, then, indeed, may be 


y 
el an! heard the majesty and thunder of great waters. The 
reputa’ on of the Islands for this is no new one. Stories of 
the old time linger In every corner of them. We mean the old 
time wen wrecking was a common pursuit not only on the 


Island: that fringe the mainland, but on the coast itself. 
Someli v people did not recognise the inhumanity of it. They 
looked .pon the occurrence of a wreck as a blessing of Providence, 
ies are extant in various parts of the country about 
ing offered up for a wreck. For your Islander usually 


and st 


thank 
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say in the debate, and in the end the resolution was defeated 
by the small majority of twenty-two votes. Whatever one’s 
opinion, it is impossible not to feel sympathy for James 
Thorpe, the American Indian, who became a_ professional 
by playing baseball for pay while at = school, without 
realising that he would thereby become a_ professional in 
athletics. 


IN THE SCILLIES. 


possesses a piety, not to say a superstition, all his own. We 
gave some examples the other day from the Hebrides; Lut 
civilisation in the Hebrides is a very long way behind that in 
the Scilly Islands. Still, the tradition of wrecking is vividly 
remembered, and some of the stories told us by the Islanders 
themselves show that there was an almost diabolical cleverness 
in the way in which the storm-tossed mariner was lured to de 
struction. For example, it was common to burn false lights, that 
were calculated to bring the ships on the rocks instead of warning 
them away ; and worse even than this was done. There was at 
one time a gang of wreckers who, when a storm was brewing, 
fastened a bright light to the horns of a cow and sent her to graze 
along the cliffs, to the bewilderment and deception of the sailors. 
Needless to say, this spirit has entirely changed now. The 
writer remembers a few years ago being on St. Mary’s 
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Island when a boat struck a rock not far from the 
sishop Lighthouse. It was a dark and stormy midnight 
when the alarm was given, and it was splendid to see the 
promptitude and zeal with which not only the lifeboat 
men turned up, but everybody who could possibly lend a 
hand ; and in Lyonesse the people know well what toll they 
have to pay to the sea. If anyone doubts it, let him walk up 
to one of the little graveyards on the Island and enumerate 


the number of young men and those in the prime of life 
who have been drowned at sea. The knowledge of this un- 
doubtedly assists the Scillonian to feel the terror of the wave. 
Where one who has no associations of the kind is transported 
with admiration, he is more inclined to shudder, for the chances 


*. 


J. Mortimer AN ATLANTIC 


RUNNING 
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are that more than one of his relatives has been overwhelm 
exactly such waves as he is called to look upon. 

Mr. Mortimer, to whose exhibition of sea pictures w 
indebted for our illustrations, understands the Scillies 
He knows that to see the storm in all its beauty you mu 
out to one of those black rocks seen in one of the pl 
graphs. There the waves are unimpeded except by iny 
sunken masses. They come onward with the force and mas 
ness acquired by hundreds of tons of water impelled in 
same direction. The keen wind blows up the white 
that is only the flying mane to the sea-horses. They break « 
the edges of the rock where you stand in boiling and seet 
strength, till you feel that, although your foot is on /erra 
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and the ground you have chosen is selected because of its evervthing but the hard rock away. In the storm, it will 

security, in spite of all assurance those waves might sweep observed, the photographer has got the birds that 
never entirely absent. Eve; 
on the night to which refe; 
ence has been made, shea; 
waters, disturbed origina 
perhaps by the violence 
the storm, and afterwar 
attracted by the light, 
down at our feet. To m: 
quite sure what they w 
some of them were kept 
captivity till the next m 
ing, when they were liberat 
The gulls in’ our open 
picture appear, however 
be rejoicing in the stor 
and, indeed, they pick t 
food from the very crest 
these angry waves, or s 
afterwards for the dead 
which are invariably to 
found on the rocks afte: 
heavy storm. We h 
spoken of the natural sig 
cance and beauty of 
great waves, but pli 
graphically these _ picti 
have a special interest 
their own, and for 1 
reason we have asked 
Ward Muir to say a 
words about them from 
point of view : 

“ The theme has ins} 
many an artist, both ot 
brush and of the pen. 
Walter Besant’s ‘ Armor 
Lvyonesse,’ though far f) 
being his finest novel 
remembered with pleasur 
all; and few visitors to the 
Academy can have failed to 
enjoy, at one time or anot 
some painter’s impressioi 
the Isles, in storm or s) 
or, so peculiar are their met: 
orological and geographical 
circumstances, in a splendid 
commingling of the two. It 
has been left to a phot 
grapher to offer a fresh view 
of the subject, a view singu 
larly vivid. Mr. F. J. Morti- 
mer, F.R.P.S., who for years 
past has devoted all lis 
spare time to the Scillies, 
is showing at present 
some of his work at the 
Camera Club (17, John 
Street, Adelphi), and it is 
from this remarkable exhibit 
that our illustrations ar 
chosen. The public should 
not miss the chance of e 
amining the entire collection 
to which access is free. Tl 
Camera Club, already cel 
brated for these one-ma! 
shows, has never hung 
more effective one : effectiv: 
we mean, not merely art! 
tically, but as a demonstt 
tion of the powers of the s 
called ‘machine.’ Instant 
neous photography, oil! 
sneered at as void of feeli 
is here finally and for e\ 
vindicated. Whatever 
may think of the aver: 
snap-shot of the amat 
button-pusher, or the cr 
news picture of the press-m 
or the pseudo-scientific at 
cities which disillusionis 
as to the beautiful act 


| say, a. galloping hor 
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scover in Mr. Mortimer’s prints a strange new plea for the 
shutter, namely, as a mode of registering those fleeting moods 
of Nature which we classify under the general heading of 
‘ the weather.’ ; , 

Inland weather may seldom require strictly instantaneous 
photography to catch its changes, though even inland we may 
‘magine such subjects as the trailing rain-shower, the drift of 
, shaft of sun across a grey hillside, or the swell and sweep of a 
pillowing mass of cumulus upon the sky-line. All these may call 
jor swilt work, lest the moment of perfection escapes the photo- 


we dl 


srapl But generally the inland photographer is dealing with 
landscapes Which, whether in fine weather or in bad, remain 

obviously enough—motionless. It is at the shore that the 
weather insists on determining his choice between a_ time 
expos and a fast one, a stand camera and one _ held 


in th: hand. Half his subject, the sea half, is incessantly 


in a ite of agitation. That, precisely, is its attractive- 
ness. [t is alive. He can no more dream of rendering 
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to include that once-scorned band ?—photographers) as the 
serenity of the sheltered inland country-side has, perhaps, never 
quite stimulated them.” 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


RENT AND LABOUR. 


T is now being suggested hat oming legislative proposals 


will take the form of arbitrary fixing of rents and the mini- 


mum wage to labourers, and such being the case, it seems 


desirable at an early stage in the discussion to enquire 


carefully into the facts which will, or ought to, affect the final 
decision. The idea of the Chancellor 
in principle, to be that the wages of farm labourers shall be 1aised 


f the Exchequer appears, 


at the expense of the rent, and this brings us at once to the main 
question: ‘‘ Are rents unfairly high at the present moment, and 


is there room for such a compulsory reduction as would materially 





F. J. Mortimer. 


THE SPIRIT 
he sea by a time exposure than of so rendering the 
scramble and turmoil of midday Cheapside. The mere 
contour of the rocks is as secondary to the effect as would 
be the architectural details of the buildings. It is the 
movemeiit that matters. 

Mr. Mortimer has photographed the ocean’s winter passion 


both from the standpoint of the man on shore and the man on 
shipboa: In each sort of picture the dominant note is 
veather. \NWeather, on the whole, is represented as a very 
terrible ng—a thing unkind to mortal man, a thing to be 
lought 1 never conquered. Man wins to-day; weather 
returns the contest to-morrow as powerful as before. In 
the long > n man is beaten. The relentless surf claims his body, 
or the nd destroys his lifetime’s handiwork. Only the 
bulwark ifs remain, and even they are scarred and crumble 
beneath assault. It is a noble tragedy, played to the 


accompa: 


ent of a tremendous orchestra. Little wonder 
that it hi 


stimulated poets and artists (even—may we venture 


OF 


THE STORM. 


Copyright. 


improve the position of the labourer ?’’ We may begin by saying 
that money invested in agric ultural land pays a very small interest, 
probably, on the average, after allowing for repairs and other 
necessary outgoings, not more than 2) per cent. Owners have 
assured the writer that they barely get 2 per cent., and we perccive at 
once that the margin for compensatory legislation is practically nil. 
The whole question is complicated in the extreme by the varying 
conditions of agriculture according to locality, as regards the price 
of labour, and by the difference in the labour bill under particular 
systems of farming. Let us take the case of a tenancy of 400 acres 
of which 300 acres are arable and the remainder under permanent 
pasture, which would be a typical mixed farm. A large proportion 
of such farms are rented at about /1 per acre, and employ, say, 
ten men at 15s. per week for ordinary day labour. This would 
amount to £520, but with additions for skilled labour, piecework, 
and extra men at busy times, the total would not be less than 


{650 per annum, or more than 50 per cent. in excess of the rent. 
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It is scarcely likelv that the “‘ reformers ”’ would be satisfied with 
less than ss. per week as an addition to wages, and in this case it 
would mean a reduction of 4130 in rent to meet the increase. This 
would spell ruin to many an owner, and, on the face of it, would 
be unjust Such a proceeding would, in fact, be quite sufficient 
to break up our present system of land tenure, and this, perhaps, 
is what would best please those who are advocating it It is no 
uncommon thing for the amount expended on a farm in labour 
to be double that of the rent, and should always considerably 
exceed it on a mixed farm, if it is to be kept in decent order Such 


been the case in the writer’s own experience, and most 


has always 
good farmers would agree that to abolish the landlord in order to 
artificially raise the price of labour would be fatal to the best 
interests of agriculture lhere are abundant proofs that the land 
in this country, as a whole, is not too highly rented. \ farmer 
of 1,000 acres in Gloucestershire has just been compelled to purchase 
his farm or turn out, owing to the estate being sold He bitterly 
regrets the fact, and tells his neighbours he was far better off under 
the landlord There are manv thousands who would say the same 
ind would even be ready to pay more rent rather than change the 
old system The fact is that rent forms but a small proportion 
of the farmer’s outlay, and a few shillings per acre more or less 
is of much smaller importance than the fluctuations in the valu 
of produce The agitation against rent on the part of outsiders 
would be set at rest if the farms on some large and good estate 
were advertised to be let by tender, for the result would certainly 
be a large increase in the present rent roll It is taken for granted 
that, if such an Act as is now suggested were passed, rents 
would have to be fixed by a Land Court Such a tribunal would 
be placed in a most extraordinary dilemma if it were fairly consti- 
tuted and had to decide each case on its merits. While knowing 
that it was sitting to forward a certain policy, it would find itself 
compelled, in very numerous cases, to adjudicate in the landlord's 
favour and award a higher rent than he is now receiving Whence 
then would come the money for the minimum wage ? Somebody 
would have to find it, and if that somebody were the farmer, he would 


be driven to employ a smaller staff and the “ rural exodus "’ would 
be thereby aggravated In the writer’s view the suggested scheme 
has no foundation in common-sense and outrages the laws of 
political economy There may be something to be said for a mini- 
mum wage, but if such a thing is to be made possible, it must be by 
giving the farmer some corresponding advantage and not by 
robbing Peter to pay Paul.” a: Ra ee 
STORE CATTLE. 

The store cattle difficulty has been given a new turn by the 
events of the last few months. Ina normal year about thirty per 
cent. of the cattle fattened in Great Britain come from Ireland as 
stores. The shutting out of this supply at the time of year when it was 
wanted has turned what otherwise would have been only a shortage 
into a famine, and famine prices for store cattle have been prevailing 
on this side of the Irish Sea for some time Deprived, for the time 
being, of the usual outlet for their store cattle, the Irishmen have 
been converting the best of the animals into beef, and sending 
them to us in that form rhe practicability of a dead meat trade 
with Great Britain having been demonstrated, the Irish mind is 
considering whether it would not be wise to continue the arrange- 
ment on a permanent basis, and so have two strings instead of one 
to the bow If this should come about—and it is quite on the 
cards that it may—the feeding farmers of England and Scotland 
will require to bestir themselves if the supply of their raw material 
is to be maintained. During the last few years the number of 
cattle fattened in Great Britain has been about two millions, of 
which (except in 1911, when the number was one hundred and 
fifty thousand smaller than usual) about half a million have come 
from Ireland. For half-a-dozen years the price of home-fed beef 
has been steadily rising. The supply has not lessened, and one 
may assume, therefore, that the demand has increased. If the 
supply had kept pace with the demand, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the price would have remained stationary. But the supply 
could not keep pace with the demand because raw material was 
lacking rhe question, then, is, How can the supply of raw material 
be increased ? Some advocate the opening of the ports to Canadian 
cattle But those best qualified to judge say that Canada has 
few, if any, cattle to send us. At the time of the closing of the 
ports to Canada in 1892 we were receiving cattle from that country 
at the rate of one hundred and twenty thousand a year. Even 
if this number were available now, it would go only a short way 
to fill up gaps, and the risks incurred would not justify the venture 
except under very exceptional circumstances. Others point to 
the enormous number of immature calves which are slaughtered 
each year, and show that if even a small proportion of these were 
reared the difficulty would be met. This is a matter which deserves 
the closest attention of those interested, because it is clear that 
something like a million calves are killed every year when only 
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a week or two, or even a day or two, old. This is not merel, 


simple problem of transporting calves from town and other d 
when they are not wanted to farms where they are wanted 
the same time, the difficulties in the way are by no means ins 
able, and would be readily enough overcome if seriously ta 
The only other alternative is for those farmers who possess 
able rough grass to rear calves from grazing heifers. This 
plan which entails the least labour ; but probably the most prot 
method is to combine the two—that is, keep heifers and } 
calves as well The latter can either be hand-reared or a 
calf can be put on to each heifer having sufficient milk to s 
two calves. If older cows are used, as many as four calves 
reared by each cow Even Free Traders can admit that chy 
is not always and under all circumstances a good thing 
ago, when eight or ten months old “ calves "’ could be bou; 
four pounds ten shillings or so, farmers gave up rearing and 
their stores. In the interval the older hands who knew the b 
of hand-rearing have died out, and the younger people hay 
learned it. And now that it is required, capable and trust) 
hands are not generally to be found. Fortunately. the wi 
daughters of the working farmers who have come into ex 
during the last two or three decades are not yet “‘ above 
the calves, and if a supply could be got, hand-rearing would | 
extensively followed than it has been tor many vears. | 
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HARVESTING IN JANUARY. 

OT for a number of years have the hill farmers of $ 
experienced so disastrous a harvest as the on 
is only now (January 22nd) being concluded 
highest cultivated ground. On the last day 
vear I happened to pass a field of oats still si 

Although the day was none too favourable a one—heavy 
were sweeping across trom the west—three veteran 
were busily engaged in “leading” the crop, which w 
surprisingly good condition considering the number of mont! 
been in the stook. The field was at the comparatively lo 
tion of Sooft. above sea-level, and on account of its proximi 
grouse moor the outside ears of the grain in stook had in 
every case been eaten by grouse, black-game or wood-; 
The grain in the centre of the sheaves, however, was in c 
tively good order and little discoloured. In only one other 
have I seen later harvesting, and in that case a field of oats o1 
Deeside was being carted to the stackyard in mid-January an 
a heavy fall of snow. The harvesting of the oats is invar 
precarious business when the land under cultivation 
1,000ft. above sea-level, for early autumn frosts are apt to d 
the grain before it is properly set, and at the head of a 
glen in Aberdeenshire, where even the lowest ground is | 
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above the sea, and where oats are grown well above the 1,5ooft 


level, it is the exception rather than the rule for the farmers to h 
a well-ripened crop, so that they are generally obliged to bu 
whole of their seed for next season’s sowing. 


A TAME MAGPIE, 


rvest 


th 


In the forest spoken of above there lived for some time a magpi 


which showed the most remarkable absence of fear. This 


I 


urd 


attached itself to a party of stalkers as they were setting out trot 


the low ground one morning. They naturally imagined that 


when they reached the open hillside, their companion would 
them; but the bird followed them closely the whole of th 
and returned with them to a certain shooting-lodge, wher 
lished itself permanently, and where its descendants can 
at the present day. Its offspring display a large amount 
fearlessness of the parent, and are not above flying off with ; 
should such an opportunity present itself to them. On on 

a deafening uproar was heard outside the lodge, and on exat 
being made it was found that a band of magpies were 
attacking a half-grown rabbit. On their intended pr 
forcibly removed, the birds showed evidence of the greatest 
ance, chattering excitedly in the branches above. On one 
a stalker surprised an eagle with its prey—a magpie—in 
Scotch fir. On his approach the eagle flew off heavily, ¢ 
the piet to the ground. The stalker examined the dead 
which was practically untouched, but on his passing the t 
on in the day, he found that the eagle had returned for 
and all that remained of the magpie was a few scattered 

I was interested in hearing of this capture by the eagle, 
general rule, the king of birds leaves members of the cro. 
severely alone, possibly because they, too, are carrion-eati! 
During the last days of the old year I saw a fierce fight bet 
couple of magpies. A third bird watched the proceedings 
rest, so it was evident that a couple of cocks were fighting t 
which of them should carry off the lady. SETON GORD 
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girl, in one of her 
new black 
entered the familiar 
study, so strange now 
in its emptiness, she gave an 
involuntary sigh of weariness 






dresses 





nd ef. It was over—the tragedy, the supreme dramati 
mom of High Bedham—over, to the last line of the last act, 
to th ineral and the departure of the last funeral guest. 

|. the long fortnight that had passed since the old belfry fell 
and | her fatherless, a thousand village tongues had reviewed 
the s tion in all the lights of which it, or, at any rate, they, 
wert nable : a score of relatives had said or written the obvious 
thing ull the obvious ways ; the local bi-weekly paper had printed 
every conceivable platitude four times. The late vicar’s daughter 
felt she would rather be struck deaf than hear again anv reference 
to the hand of God or the mysterious dispensations of an all-wise 
providence Yet she felt it with a sense of guilt, with no concep- 


tion that it was natural. For she was very young, and her out 
look had been rigidly narrowed—by precept, by example, by the 
restricted area of her life, by all but temperament. It was tempera- 
ment that now, in this first moment of silence and solitude, was 
isserting itself. As she looked round the room, where, at last, 
no one waited to make any kind of demand on her, a little tremor 
of gladness p»ssed through her, like a spring wind over the surface 
! she thought, in dismay 


of ice “How horrible of me! and was 


still clad. For was not life now suddenly at her door ?—life, 
from which somebody’s exacting devotion and claims had always 
barred her 2? She did not know, indeed, what life held, but she 


knew that there was something, something that now and then 
had come so near as to be all but visible, vet something that never 
would. never could enter High Bedham Vicarage. But now she 
would be able to find out: now she was free—nay, compelled 
to leave this house of her birth. And suddenly she realised that 
before she left it, she was to see it and the past 2s they were, be 
forced to tear oft even the decent shrouds of the dead, lest beneath 
them the truth be hid. It was one of those rare moments of insight 
in which all things grow luminous—not as if the sun shone on them 
from without, defining their outlines, but as if they themselves 
contained each a separate sun, that, glowing within, made them, 
for that instant, transparent It was thus that she now saw 
the principal figures out of the past : the aunt who had perfunctorily 
mothered’"’ her in childhood, and then sunk into indolent 
invalidism, the girl friend who had made her life miserable with 
jealousies, the curate who had wanted to marry het ves, even her 
father, who had rewarded her usefulness at home by keeping her 
there, at the loss of school, travel, friendship, opportunities , 

Nothine had ever been so clear to her before; it was as ii 
her mind broke in one instant loose from the trammels that all 
these had imposed on it, as if she came at last through the gates 
of death into her kingdom of truth-seeing. 

May I come in?” The voice sounded not at the door, 
but from outside the long, open window that gave on to the garden. 
Swiftly the girl’s thoughts were drawn from the past to the present 
the wonderful, half-defined present. She pulled aside the curtains. 

You ?”’ she said. ‘‘ But you'll miss the six-cighteen ! ”’ 

Her voice, alwavs beautiful, held an additional ripple of glad- 
ness ainst the background of the lighted room the charm 
{ her—voung, innocent, compelling—hovered like an aura about 
her unconscious form. 

The man who entered flung back his head with a little air of 
excitement and defiance that was curiously alien to the room—to 
the spi f High Bedham Vicarage. 


| know. I have missed it. Your cook and housemaid 
tempte ve, and I fell.” 
\ t do you mean? Her laugh broke nervously, but 


too ] 


Vas it 


the charm he had never been able to define. What 
Once more he wondered—and did homage. 
oi Ss passing your gate on my way to the station just now 


when | the two damsels vanishing round the corner of the lane, 
and it borne in on me that they were off to the village for a 
relreshin - draught of this day’s gossip. Am I wrong?” 


She -miled. 
gone out 


‘Probably not. At least, I didn’t know they'd 
> see! So, knowing you'd be alone in the house, I came 
into sav -ood-bye again. 


” 


NO 
CAPTIVITY. 


BY 





Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








Their eves met With a leap ot 
the heart the girl knew what was in 
his. She had seen it before, in other 
eves: she had learnt, indeed, to dread 
it: it had meant always the forging of -™ 
new fetters, the setting up of fresh 
claims; never until now had her heart responded with anythine more 
than kindly fecling or pity or a sensitive desire not to give pain, 

“ Razel,”’ he said, and his voice made music 
‘it’s not the time vet, but 

He had come very clos« like a flower in the wind of love he: 
head swayed till it touched him. She could feel the swift risine 
of his breath, and loved him the more for the restraint that held his 
arms rigid, his head upright. 

I suppose I—mustn’t,”’ he said. “ It wouldn't be decent 

vet, and you'd hate me. 3ut—oh, Razecl, | had to know ! 

“And Il! And I!” she whispered, as they drew apart 

“Tl wait. Of course I'll wait as long as you choose to tel] 
me to. But when you're ready, vou’ll send for me 

She looked at him with shining eyes. ‘‘ Wait ?”’ she repeated 
“When / choose ? When /’m ready?) Oh. 
really love me ? 

* Different ? ”’ 

“From all the others. | was just thinking about it 
love—when you came And, vou know, it is 
selfishness.”’ 


of her name 
we know, don't we 


\lister, then vou do 
It’s really—different ?"’ Her voice broke. 


about 
generally just 


Love is ? 

“Yes. At least, I’ve never known any othe 
tell you they love you, and at once it sets up a claim 
consider whether you love them 


sort, Peopk 

They never 
You've just got to be grateful 
for being loved, and ready to sacrifice vourself to them. and they 
don’t even give you a minute to consider how you'd 


preter to 
spend your time supposing you were not cut oft 


on all sides bv 
streams of devotion and demand. That’s what I was thinking 
when vou came in, and it was awful of me, but it’s frye. all the 
same.’ “ Is it true,’’ he asked, ‘“‘ of me 

She made a quick movement “You know 


That's what 
made me care. 


Ll couldn't help noticing the difference. Instead 
of always talking to me, and wanting me with you, 
father would have done, if he’d been able 
the will, and see to everything 
“Oh!” he protested “So vou think I didn’t want you 
with me?” 
You know what I mean! You didn’t think of your 
wants ; 


as even you! 
to come himself to read 


own 
vou thought of me first, and spent your time warding of! 
all the most awful people, and answering the impertinent questions, 
and saving me all day long. Alister ’’—she raised her head in a 
beautiful passion of surrender—‘‘ I’ve seen things to-day that | 
never saw before ; I—I’ve grown. And lam yours. Why, after 


all, should IL ask vou to wait long It isn’t love I am mourning 


no one ever loved me before. They only wanted me.”’ 
I love vou,” he said, ‘“‘ but I want you, too Oh, sweet, 
who could help wanting vou 
“| wonder why it is ?”’ she mused, impersonally “1 mean 


why quite a lot of people, out of the very few I’ve ever known, 
have wanted me for one thing or another ? ”’ 

“ You're too sympathetic,”’ he declared, ruefully 

She looked surprised. ‘‘ Oh, but I’m not sympathetic at 
all! After I’ve been talking to people, | go away and pull them 
all to pieces. Only, just at the time, I feel as if | were inside them 
I don’t know whv ; I can’t help it 

His smile was whimsical. ‘ But that’s the most 
form of sympathy there is ! 
member ?”’ 


dangerous 
And tell me what it’s made vou re 
Her breath caught. ‘‘ How did you know Oh, Alister, 
I—I’m not used to anyone knowing. Well, it was the silliest 
thing—a day when I was being taken to Market Raydon in the 
omnibus, and a lame man got in. I was about six, but | can 
remember now how he looked—how hard he breathed, and how 
his nostrils quivered with the pain. I began to cry, and when they 
wanted to know the reason, I explained that it was because his leg 
hurt me so. He thought I was making fun of him, and was angry, 
and when I got home I was spanked for not speaking the truth ; 
but, vou know, it really did. You do know, don’t you ? ”’ 

His expression was half brooding, half surprised. ‘‘ Yes, | 
know. Do you know what the name for that is, Razel ? ”’ 

‘No. What ? ”’ 
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The hardest-worked words in the language—the artisti 
temperament 
‘Oh, no, it couldn't be that,” she said, decidedly. ‘‘ I never 
painted or wrote anything in my life But supposing I had been 
able to, you wouldn't have stopped me, just because you ‘ loved ’ 
me, and wanted me with you, would you ? ”’ 
‘ Of course not,’’ he said—and forgot that few things are easier 
to overcome than a theoretical temptation. 
Well, all the others would Il can’t remember a time when 
I didn’t have to do things and give up things because somebody 
loved’ me Even when I was having fun over a secret game 
with my dolls , 
‘What was it "he demanded, with interest, and she laughed. 
For all the ten vears’ difference between their ages, there was that 
in him to which her youth responded joyously. 
Oh, | made my dolls real people in the parish, and I used 
to live their whole lives—plot, conversation, gestures, mannerisms 
everything And then Auntie would come in and say, Was I a 
very lonely little girl, and Father was ready to have a game with 
me now.” (He laughed delightedly at the lightning mimicrv 
of which she was barely conscious You know, even then I 
knew it was really he who enjoyed those dull games, but you 
can’t tell people you're never dull except when you're with them, 
can you?” He did not answer. Suddenly to his face had come a 
shadow of thought: it changed to doubt, then to something like 


fear He dropped his eyes When did you give up that sort of 
game ?"’ he asked. She hesitated. ‘‘ Well, I don’t think I ever 
have—quite When I'm alone, I find myself mimicking people, 
or acting my thoughts, still It’s silly and childish, I know, 
and of course I never told anyone before ; but you understand.’ 


* Yes.”’ he said, below his breath I understand.”’ 
remptation was upon him—treal and fierce and vital She did 
not know the thing she had revealed to him She did not know 
was he going to tell her It was one thing, he now saw, to give 
her sympathy, to shield and spare her in the trifles of daily life 
it was altogether another to vield her the name of her heart’s 
desire—and let her go in search of it For if he told her, he would 
lose het that was suddenly appallingly clear to him. Behind 
the cloistral walls of High Bedham, where the theatre had been held 
a device of the devil, actors and actresses improper, even as subjects 
of conversation or thought, no whisper of that name had reached 
her was he now to cry it from the housetops, that she might 
hear—and be deaf to all other words ? A dozen sophistries sprang 
to his aid: if the call of the spirit had been really insistent, would 
she not, through all barriers, have heard it ? If she never found out, 
small harm was done, since who can cry for an unsuspected moon 
If he did not tell her to-day, he might vet tell her to-morrow 
I wonder what makes vou 
Only a second had gone by. and she was speaking What had 
he said a second—a hundred years—ago Oh, ves 
‘Understand ?”’ he said *“ Why, darling, don’t I love vou 
But the very truth was a lie on his lips It was not the lover 
in him thet had understood 
She shook her head, prohibitively Oh, hush! Not to-day. 
Not in this house.’’ But her lips curved to delicious tenderness 
*‘ Only— it’s rather hard I think vou’d better go.”’ 
rhey clasped hands, soberly As she looked at him a little 
line of perplexity came between her eyes 
Do you /ike lawyering, Alister ?’’ she asked, on a sudden 
impulse. ‘‘ Oh, well enough,”’ he said, carelessly. Yet he had meant 
how short a time ago !—to tell her even that, even ‘‘ the depth 
and dream "’ of his desire. He might still tell her (said Sophistry) 
but not now—not till he had had time to think 
“* Because, you know, I don’t believe you've got the lawyer 
sort of face.’”’ She tilted her head, critically, “It’s not—not 
tight enough.”’ 
He laughed, but with a constraint that puzzled her. ‘‘ Oh, give 


me time!"’ he protested. ‘I’m not as old as all that comes to!’ 


' 


He counted on a year and by that time, he judged, she 
would find it hard indeed to break the silken chains of love and 
service, as he would weave them. A vear—for though they had 
been quietly married, she was observing, with a kind of remorseful 
scrupulousness, every other convention of mourning, for the sake 
of the conventional dead. There was no question of going out, 
of entertaining, of amusements, vet, and therefore hardly one 
chance in a hundred of her finding out. 

Yet it was just that chance that came their way. One day 
a Saturday afternoon—he came home to find her in the hall, dressed 
for going out, and with a flushed and excited little girl clinging 
to each hand. 

** Darling,’’ she smiled, ‘“‘ will you forgive me ? Mr. Sweyne 
is ill, and Mrs. Sweyne can’t leave him, and there is a breaking-up 
play at Barbara’s and Ursula’s school 

And ices,’’ interjected Barbara 

And m’rangs,”’ said Ursula. 

So I said I would take them. Would you care to call for 
us ? But I'll be home about six, anyway.”’ 

He stood a moment motionless before the danger that was 
suddenly so real—so imminent He found that he could not face 
the hours at home, alone 

“* Barbara and Ursula,’’ he demanded, “ do I understand that 
you propose to leave me in cold blood, so to speak, behind, while 
vou attend these orgies of mirth and méringues ? ’’ 

They giggled delightedly, and Razel’s face was radiant. 

“How dear of you,’”’ she whispered “TT thought you'd be 
too tired. I shall Jove it now.” 
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The little play had been carefully rehearsed and went with , 
swing. But probably, he reflected, as he watched her face, tha; 
made little difference. It was the atmosphere that gripped he; 

Anything with footlights ’’—so he put it bitterly to himselt 
would have done.” For, after the first five minutes, he knew that 
she had found out—knew it by her parted lips, her flushed checks 
the little, unconscious tremor of her arm that lay along hjs 
Thank goodness, the thing was ending at last. The fairies were 
beckoning to the children whose search for fairlyand had jeep 
rewarded. A little, haunting air drifted like spring blossom ¢jwp 
the room ; then, full of a piercing sweetness, rose the treble 
so unconscious of double meaning : 
Where nobody gets old or crafty or wise, 
Where nobody gets old or godly or grave, 
Where nobody gets old or bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity 


The pang at his heart was translated by the shuddering 
she drew; then the curtain was down, and just behind 
above the surge of talk and laughter, sounded a child’s shri! 
‘* But, mother, what did it mean?” 
Which, darling ? 
That about the cap—captivity. Nobody wasn’t in 
The young mother hastily referred to a crumpled prog: ’ 
‘Where kind tongues bring ?’”’ She gave a pretty, ; ler 
laugh. ‘‘ Really, darling, I don’t know. It sounds rath: . 
sense. I think it must be 2 misprint. Shan’t we go and «™ 
tea now, sweetheart ? ”’ 

For an instant the ghost of a bitter smile flickered in 
eves, but it had vanished before she spoke. 

“The heat has given me the most fiendish headac] 
she said. ‘‘ Would vou take the children home in a taxi 
me walk ?_ I know it’s mean of me when I undertook them 

‘Of course I will,”’ he said, mechanically, and wate! 
go—with a smile and a word of thanks. 

She had found out; she had said nothing; she meant 
nothing. Like giant walls the three facts rose round him I 
him to look in the one direction left—straight ahead at th: SI 
vawning for him. He had become, for her, in one instan 
par with those others to whom she had never dreamed of 


things. They had made claims and demands, and she hac fled 
them; that was all. His claim, too, she was going to fy 
he knew that, instinctively. Why did the knowledge inf this 
intolerable sting ? He searched for her thought . . h 
could bear to keep her—yes, that was it !|—if he could bear 

her, she could bear to stay. The pride of it was like a cutting 
wind ; it fanned the hidden fineness in him to an answerin mu 
and by the devastating flash of it he saw what he had dor He 
had not let her go, and now he had lost her. How—lectt her 


go—he might have kept her! Fool, fool that he was! Could 


he follow her now and say “ Go” She would not belix that 
he understood, but only that he had seen himself found out, and 
was afraid. No; that way was useless. But some way—his whole 


soul cried out for it !—some way that fitly, worthily, would giv 
her back her inheritance, would, setting her free, also crown 
her —_— 

“ I’ve brought you the last méringue,’’ said Barbara 

‘And what are you looking at so hard over there ? ” | rsula 
demanded. “I can’t see anything ’cept the Sixth Form desks 

His eyes rested on them vaguely for a moment. Then h 
smiled. ‘‘ Nor, at the present moment,”’ he agreed, “ can | 


‘“* How grand, Al,” she said, gaily, “‘ to have a box all to our- 
selves! I haven't felt so dissipated since—since the day a Puncl 
and Judy show came to High Bedham. Do I Jook as if I'd never 
been to a theatre before ? ”’ 

‘You look—delicious.’’ He could not hold it back 

“Oh!” She flushed. ‘ But I know what you're noticing 
It’s not me—it’s my out-of-mourningness. Do you like it 
She touched the shimmering surface of her apple green dress 
‘It’s such a spring green, isn’t it ? ”’ 

He nodded: the faint, unconscious note of wistfulness was 
hard to bear: her spring, it said, was over. 

“And the colour of hope, Ray.” 

“Yes, so itis.’’ Her eyes, tender, responsive as ever, m« 
but there was no hope in them. Then she turned awa\ Het 


throat was bare; he saw the sudden, tense contraction ol « at 
muscles, and his heart was torn with pride in her courag: it! 
fierce pity for her pain. For it was he who had at last opened the 
cupboard door on their skeleton, he who had asked her to c« to 
a theatre with him. And, with that same fine courage, she | not 


hesitated ; but now he could divine the cost. 

** And a first night, as well as a first theatre ! 
still with that valiant air of high excitement. ‘‘ Tell me w! 
of a play a thing called ‘ Everysoul ’ is likely to be.” 

“Let me see.”” He caught up her light tone. © \! 
of course, with such a title. Our sins all nicely wrapped u 
I should think, and beneath the silver paper the agreeable di- er 
that, after all, it is Every-Soul-But-I, as usual. A touch « 
Pan and a feather from the Blue Bird (if the man has an) 
ind his fortune is made.”” He talked on, to spare her, w 
curtain went up. After that, he could do nothing. For it a 
found out and been hard pressed at the children’s play, 
besieged, stormed, captured by this—the real thing. r 
that wild joy and agony without a sign called for all her str 
was the hardest thing love had ever asked of her. Not w 
plav was half over did she begin to understand, as well as 1 


she was ng 
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Chat radiant, gold figure beneath the battlements of the world 
as Love, and the low postern he guarded was the gate of Life. 
shind it the Lords of Life—Body, Mind and Spirit—did theit 
invisibl work, and on the lips of all whom they sent through the 
sate Love laid his kiss. But what now? Love neglectful 
drowsy—asleep at his post And One who, creeping upon Love, 
| 


at ieged him, stripped and bound him, arrayed his own foul body 
‘a that shining garment ? Ah, and his words ! 

[am the First and the Last, the god of man, the lord of 
womal [ am Everysoul. In a thousand disguises I walk the 
world. I wear the cloak of Charity and wield the sword of 
Freedom I don the badge of Courage, the wings of Art or the 
mal f{ Duty, at will. And now I take from Love this cloth of 
ol But always | remain myself, the Self that is Everysoul.’”’ 
: rel’s fingers tightened on the programme; the stage 
vanished behind a mis: of her eyes’ making. Her first thought 
was im. It must not hurt him—this play. It must remain 
for ndeed ‘‘ Every-Soul-But-I.”" She stole a glance at him, 
read ser for Love’s sacrifice. And he was not even looking 
at t ie. His eyes were roving broodingly round the house, 
n oI f the absent moods she had learnt to know. Experience 
old that he had been hearing nothing—seeing nothing; she 
felt ll revulsion as she turned again to the stage. She had 
ym his sake—nerved herself to come; and he heeded the 
play ttle that they might as well be at home. 

. \ t was this ? the hiltless, two-edged steel in Love’s hands 
h inded him, even as it severed his bonds ? \h, the 
swol f Pain!—but he was 
free t now the people were 
1ock his claim. Was not 
Love 1g among them, en- 
thron in cloth of gold? 
For ver Love had grasped 
the awlul sword anew, and 
was ing with it the im- 
post id the people, endea- 
vouri! » staunch that mortal 
woun had discovered the 
vile | below the gold, and 
lraw back, shuddering. 
Wing nd a dazzling white- 
ness, and the Lord of the Spirit 
stood in their midst, bearing the 
keys of Love’s kingdom, won 


through Pain. The ramparts of 
life, the veil of death, the world 
where were they ? 
Replaced in a moment by the 
Land of Dreams ... “Al! 
\l!”’ Her hand sought his, and 
did not find it. She looked 
round, bewildered. He was 
not there. A sob fought its way 
upwards in her throat. What 
else was her life tobe ? Always 
tolook for him ; always, in the 
things of the spirit, to find 
him not there. 

What was that ? Heavy 
with some intolerable weight of 
memory, fraught with, as yet, 
unreachable significance, a 


between 


vague ghost of melody sighed THE BIRD LOOKED 


the air—grew took form 

drifted towards her like—Jike 
blossom. Memory stabbed its 
way into her heart, and she 
leaned forward with a gasp. 
[he song was on Love’s lips : 
Where diy gets old 


wr crafty 
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She k msciousness slip for a 
momer But she knew when 
she must regain it—the cheers 
t Id her. He was standing there, 
WIN miling, never looking 
her iving her time. 
Her m worked with despe- 
rate | A sign !—oh, she 
ust isign ready for him. 
N now! He was look- 
ng- ng so low, so defi- 
nitely er, that curious eyes 
were 1 1 on the slight, soli- 
tary { in apple green. 
Hi ” — the whisper 
Spread dn’t you see him 
n th x?”). The little 
— ide ight at the sen- 
iment art that is in 
every vd; the applause 
double 
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Speech! Speech !”’ 

Something whirled through the air and fell at his feet: a 
bunch of violets, a flutter of apple green ribbon He picked it 
up. His lips were grave, but to his eves had come a glory And 
as he raised her flowers a little sob of joy broke from her—and 


was engulfed in cheers He had understood ; it was the ribbon 
that his lips touched. 

‘Speech ! Speec h! Speech !”’ 

He shook his head, but they would not let him go. And 
then he raised the hand that held her flowers, and silence fell 

* Friends,”’ he said, vet there was that in his voice which was 
for her only, “ thank you. But my speech has been made for me, 
and I like it too well to alter or add to it Green—the colour of 
hope.” 


THE MERLIN HAWK 
=—') . 
HE merlin hawk, or stone falcon, as it is sometimes 
called, by reason of its habit of perching on boulders 
and stone walls, manages to retain its place in the 
scheme of Nature despite the war of extermination 
waged upon it by gamekeepers. In early April 
this graceful member of the hawk species is to be seen beating 
about the moors, and it usually nests at the beginning of May, 
laying its eggs on the ground in a clump of heather or bracken. 
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rhe merlin is also the prey of egg-collectors, but last season detection, which was, indeed, fortunate from my _ po 
I knew of more than one pair of birds which succeeded in rearing view, for no portrait painter could have desired a more « 
their families within a radius of a mile. It is a characteristi sitter. It is not too much to say that she was frequently 
of the merlin that, if undisturbed, it will return to the same eggs before my companion had passed out of sight to his 
locality to nest vear after year. As a matter of fact, the birds of concealment. She invariably approached the nest f1 
vhich form the subject of the accompanying photographs front, and this led to an incident which proved startli 
reared their young within half-a-dozen yards of the spot to the merlin and myself. As usual, the beating 
vhere, the previous season, a brood was successful in reaching warned me of her return, but instead of alighting on th 
maturity she settled on top of the hiding-place immediately abx 

The eggs, five in number, had been deposited in a slight head. So amazed was I that I released the shutter 
depression in the middle of a thick clump of heather which was plane), and this, coupled with the noise of the focussing 
mn a slight elevation, and the fact that this was on the edge of a striking the back of the camera, caused the bird to ris 
boggy stretch of moorland suggested that it had been chosen the air with a scream, and for several minutes afterw 
because it was not likely to suffer in wet weather Chis precau could hear her shrilly giving vent to her feelings. The 
tion was a very Wise one, as was proved during the next few weeks did not cause her to abandon the nest, but made her 
rain falling with such persistency that my photographic excur- wary, and at the slightest noise she half-started fro 
sions frequently ended in a thorough drenching. The eggs, nest, ready for instant flight. This served to show that 
vhich had irregular reddish brown markings on a cream ground fiding as she formerly had been, it would be folly to at 
looked quite tr sh, and I came to the conclusion that they had to take liberties. 
only been laid a few days Che period of incubation was marked by another ocet 

\ hiding-place being necessary, this was constructed which, had I not been present, might have resulted 
several days before I began to photograph. When completed, destruction of both bird and eggs. She had hardly settled 
the edifice appeared to be a very bulky one, but I had taken care on the eggs when a wandering sheepdog began to inves 
that it did not protrude above the top of the surrounding The merlin immediately rose and, standing over the eg 
heather, and it would have taken a very practised eye to discern ruffled feathers, prepared to give battle. I have no doul 
anything unusual from a distance of twenty vards \s a matter she would have attacked the intruder, but, fearing for the 
of fact, on one occasion a farmer, shepherding his sheep, sat of the nest, I shouted at the dog, which, probably sca 
within a short distance of the nest without being aware of its hearing a voice from what was apparently a harmless 
proximity of heather, fled incontinently. Unfortunately the sho 

On entering the hiding-place for the first time, I had settled caused the merlin to desert her post 
down to a long wait when, to my surprise and in less than ten Having by this time secured over a score of phot lis 
minutes, a beating of wings quite close to my place of concealment I determined to allow her to hatch the eggs without | er 
heralded the merlin’s approach. She walked to the nest without interruption. Thus, exactly three weeks after discoveri ’ 
bestowing a single glance on the hiding-place. In such a timid nest, | was delighted to find five chicks, which resembled 
bird this confidence was astonishing, and, after a great deal of so much as balls of white plush, and were absolutely lhie!nles 
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preliminary shuffling to secure a comfortable position, she The hatching was synonymous with a change in the 
settled down quite contented, notwithstanding that the brass Hitherto I had been able to observe the habits of tl 
mount of the lens was plainly visible. At the outset I used under favourable climatic conditions, but rain now be« 
a silent shutter, but she did not betray much concern when rule rather than the exception, right up to the time of th 
the focal-plane shutter was fired In fact, her confidence birds becoming fully fledged. Drenchings were a 
became so marked that, when I happened to tap, the focussing occurrence, and the pit I had dug in the hiding-pl: 
screen with the dark slide, while in the act of changing a plate, more often than not filled with water, which had 
she did no more than give a startled glance round, although baled out. 
the noise resembled the discharge of a gun. This devotion to The fortnight following the appearance of the : 
maternal duty was most touching, but I reflected that her fate proved to be very interesting, and it was during thi 
would be a sad one if the keeper found her refuge, for she would that I obtained my first glimpse of the male bird. I ( 


have fallen an easy victim. Happily she contrived to escape outset the young merlins were fed upon the flesh of cde 
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The parent birds brought these to the nest plucked and, holding 
the prey in their talons, tore it into small pieces and thrust 

into the beaks of their voung. Sometimes one of the chicks 
“ts piece too large for it to swallow. When this happened, 
the adult would calmly take it back and tear it into smaller 
nieces. During the first few days the male bird appeared to 
Lave sole charge of the larder, and the youngsters were fed at 
intervals—everyv three or four hours. I was driven 


ular 
thie conclusion because, on reaching the nest shortly after 
ave o'clock one morning, I disturbed the family while they were 
4 their meal, and no more food was brought until after eight 
odo When bringing food the male gave a shrill call. His 


a ae : 


206 


e 4. eee 


»t, 
es Me 


DISPUTED 


mate thereupon immediately left the nest, to return a minute 
later with the prey. Here let me state my firm conviction 
that the feeling of enmity which gamekeepers entertain towards 
the merlin is, to a large extent, based upon an entirely erroneous 
impression. I have heard it argued that a pair of merlins 
can do great damage among the young grouse, and it has been 
suggested that instead of shooting the adult birds the first 
clutch of eggs should be taken and thus the hatching delayed 
until such period as the grouse shall have become strong on 
the wing. The birds which form the subjects of the accom- 
panying photographs were a first brood, and during the whole 
ot the time I and my companion were observing their habits 

observations extending over three weeks after the young were 
iatched —the food consisted of meadow-pipits and yellow 
agtails. On each visit to the nest we examined the débris 
femaming {rom previous feasts, which was scattered about 
proiusion, but failed to find anything that would bear out 
assertion that game has an attraction for the merlin. In 
VY opmion, therefore, the merlin is saddled with many crimes 
(which it is innocent. In this connection I might mention 


lt 


at, Wien approaching the nest on one occasion, we disturbed 
ine clutch of voung grouse. 

As ‘hey grew older the young merlins developed voracious 
‘ppetit hich necessitated the combined efforts of the parent 
vitds to satisfy. The male then began to feel the full weight 
' lis responsibility as the father of the healthy family, and he 


took hi 


iare In satisfying their cravings for food. Whereas 
lormer]y 


e bird had sufficed for a, meal, the youngsters now 
‘“quired iwo, and even three. When they began to exhibit 
“SUS Of tlessness it was a sure indication that mealtime was 


hand, and it was intensely amusing to watch them gazing 
“Xpectantiy skywards. The male bird would not remain on 
we hest alter distributing the food he had killed, but having 
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satisfied the appetites of her young, the female settled hersell! 
behind them in a curious and ungraceful attitude 

At the end of the first week the nest presented a most untidy 
spectacle. No attempt had been made to remove the excreta 
or the heterogeneous collection of wings, claws and other refuse 
which was strewn all over the nest As they gained in strength 
the voung birds evinced a desire for wandering, and it was 
highly diverting to witness the rush when either of the parent 
birds arrived with food Neither of the adults, howeve1 
would distribute the prev until it reached the nest. At a 
very early age the young merlins displayed a ferocious cis 
position, and every time we approached they balanced them 
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selves on their tails and made fierce lunges with their talons 
at fingers held out to them. When they had reached 
this stage of growth they were left pretty much to their own 
devices. The food was brought as of yore, plucked, but they 
had to tear it to pieces themselves. So rapidly did the young 
birds develop that in less than a fortnight they seemed to have 
got beyond parental control. The female merlin, instead of 
spending the intervals between feeding at the nest, roosted in 
the heather a few yards to the rear, where I could hear her 
crooning contentedly, as if to let her brood know that she was 
within call. It was quite impossible for her to cover the young, 
but she had an admirable method of protecting them from thi 
fury of the elements. Establishing myself in the hiding tent 
shortly after daybreak one morning when rain was _ falling 
heavily, I witnessed an interesting scene The sound of my 
companion’s footsteps had no sooner died away than the young 
merlins, looking the picture of misery, gathered in a ring and 
crowded closely together for warmth from the searching wind 
Not a beak could be seen, and they did not break up this curious 
formation even when the female parent bird appeared. Sli 
made no effort to gather them under her wings, but, settling 
herself to the windward, effectually shielded them Imme- 
diately the rain ceased she left the nest for her post in tli 
heather. 

At three weeks of age the young merlins were almost fully 
fledged and, as they had deserted the nest, we left them to thei 
fate, not, however, without feelings of regret at the termination 
of a most interesting experience. Walking over the moor 
early in August there was not a hawk to be seen. This was 
not to be wondered at, in view of the fact that immediately, 
the young can fly the parent birds escort them to another 
feeding-ground, where they are left to make their own way 
in life. S. FEATHER. 
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NEW & RARE TREES & SHRUVUBS.—I1. 


ERAPHYLLUM RAMOSISSIMUM. This is a deciduous across. It is a shrub that likes generous treatment at the root, and 
shrub belonging to the Rose family and the only one may be propagated by cuttings 
of its genus It inhabits drv hillsides in California Cornus Kousa.—There is a remarkable group of Cornels repr 
and other parts of the Western United States, and is, sented in gardens by this species, C. Nuttallii, C. florida and 
more than all else, a lover of the sun Our illustration C. capitata, the beauty of whose inflorescence is imparted by fo 
was made from a spray of last spring, when this shrub, owing, or more large bracts, not by the flowers themselves. Of the 
no doubt, to the heat of the preceding summer, flowered with Cornels, the one most amenable to cultivation is the Japan 
unusual freedom. Its blossoms are pure white and about three- species here portrayed. The real flowers are very tiny and crowd ’ 
quarters of an inch wide, and they are followed by round, yellowish in the small dark cones seen in the picture, each surrounded by fi 


edible berries about beautiful spre 


half an inch in ing bracts. Each br 
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~4 ; 2 
is ota grevish erecn ? ang creamy whi 


hue, each leaf being This deciduous sn 







tree or shrub is at 





tin. to 2in. long and 
! best in June, when t | 


t quarter of an inch 


Oh 
i _ 


wide, differing from inflorescen<e 


those of nearly all its ‘*flowers’’ o 


allies in being without usually terms th: 


marginal teeth The are fully expan 


and stand erect 


chief thing to re- Ww 

member in its cultiva- ba rows along t 

tion is that it needs branches. It then 

as sunny a_ position sents an aspect 

as possible It can be striking beauty. | 

increased by layers fruit is a fleshy Str 
Ow 

Dipelta flori- Rs berry - like mass 

bunda. \mong the which the seeds 

recent discoveries in PERAPHYLLUM RAMOSISSIMUM embedded, and is re 

China are four species A rare, but not new, shrub from Oregon and other parts of Western North America, allied to a development ot 
the Amelanchiers. It needs the sunniest position available, and grows well in any soil of moderate little cone on wh 


ot the interesting : 
quality Perfectly hardy, of rather spreading habit, 4ft. to 6 ft. high. 
group called Dipelta the flowers are 
Allied to the Honey- The leaves are ab 
suckles, and perhaps three inches long \ 


still more closely to undulated mar, 


the Diervillas, they are and conspicu¢ 
remarkably distinct parallel veins. 


from both in their real drawback to 


fruits, which have at success of this Cor 
tached to them two in gardens is the mi 
shield-like discs of the 


same texture as the 


soft weather, of whic! 
our normal winte 


wings of Elm contain so much. ‘I 
seeds. [The species tree is thereby often 
now illustrated was excited into prema- 
introduced by Wilson turely active growt 
from Central China in only to be injured by 


1902, and has flowered later frost. Otherw 


it is very hardy. It 





annually in May and 


June during the last thrives best in rather 


The DIPELTA FLORIBUNDA., elevated district 
Young plants are 


few years 
blossoms are funnel- A new deciduous shrub from Central China, allied to the Honeysuckles, quite hardy, and of easy 
culture in loamy soil. usually imported 
direct from Japan. 
Cytisus Beanii 
On the Maritime Alp 
especially behind 


shaped, tin. to ttin 
long, dividing at the 
mouth into five 
rounded divisions and 


measuring there tin. 
across; they are pale Mentone, there : 
pink, stained with found (although it 
yellow in the throat, now extremely rare) 
and have a charming a dwarf Broom known 
fragrance We have to botanists as Cytisu 
not yet seen this Ardoinii. Its rarity 
shrub at its best. is not due to an 
Wilson = thought so 


highly of it that, not 


delicacy of constitu- 
tion, but is said to be 


caused by the plant 


being able at first to 
obtain seed, he sent being eaten over b\ 
home living plants to grazing animal 
Coombe Wood It is 


deciduous and de- 


before the seeds at 
able to ripen an 
scribed as being roft. scatter. However, |! 


to r5ft. high in a wild is now fairly we 


state, the bark of the established in garden 


stem and older and, as it grows onl) 





yin. or 5in. high, 1 


branches peeling off 
admirably adapted tot 








in thin flakes. The E. J. Wallis CORNUS KOUSA. Copyright. 

, ain hic . . : »enele earcle: in 
two discs which shield A Japanese shrub or small tree of great beauty in blossom. It will stand very severe winter cold, but the rock garden, bet 
the fruit are three is liable to be injured by late spring frosts. Thrives best in the southern counties at elevations of covered with golde: 
quarters of an inch 2ooft. to 300ft. Grows well in ordinary loamy soil. yellow tlowers in Apt 
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and May. Under 

cultivation it crosses . 

readily with other { 
Kew { 


Brooms, and at 


about half - a - dozen 
hvbrids have been 
raised, the best of 


which are C. Kewensis 
nd C. Beanii. The 
latter, obtained in 
1Qoo, appeared in a 
hatch of seedlings cf 
Ardoinii, the other 

rent being un- 
ibtedly C. purgans, 
very handsome 
om about three 
high, with deep 
en vellow flowers. 

hybrid grows 
r2in. to 1Sin. 

its habit is 
prostrate, a 
» plant becoming 
r 4ft. across. Ina 
g state especially 
very pleasing in 
vealth of 
v flowers. 


golden 
It does not need a rich soil, and is easily increased 
ittings made in August and dibbled under a bell-glass in some 
red spot. C. Kewensis is a quite prostrate Broom with creamy 
flowers raised from C. Ardoinii and C. albus. 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum.—Among the 
in cultivation from China and elsewhere, none stands out more 
ictly than this. 
kling of the leaves. 


swarm of Viburnums 
Its individuality is due to the remarkable 
A native of Central and Western China, 
is introduced in 1go00, and has hitherto proved quite hardy 


in the open ground, although in bleak, exposed situations it 
has a rather woe-begone aspect during a cold spell. Under the 
showers and warmth of spring, however, it quite recovers. 


The flowers are dullish white and not particularly attractive, but 
its fruits are extremely handsome, being oval and about one-third 
of an inch long, changing at first to coral red, finally to black. 
They are at their brightest in September, when, in association 
with the large wrinkled leaves, they impart great distinction to 
this shrub. The largest leaves are 7in. or 8in. long and up to 3in. 
wide, dark glossy green above, covered with a soft 
beneath. It habit of forming its inflorescences 
in autumn ; the flower-buds remain exposed all through the winter, 
expanding normally in spring. 


grey wool 


has the curious 


The shrub is vigorous in growth, 
and assumes a shapely form; easily increased by cuttings placed 
in gentle heat. 

Viburnum Davidii.— This Viburnum : 
as well distinguished, in fact, from the older species in gardens 


also is a very distinct 





E. 7. Wallis. 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 

w Chinese evergreen shrub, ultimately 8ft. to roft. high, with remarkable 

‘led leaves. The fruits turn red in September and are then very handsome 
—finally black. A vigorous grower, it likes a good loam. 


Copyright. 


CYTISUS 


as the front 
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A new dwarf hybrid Broom with abundant golden yellow flowers 


the rock garden or for any spot where it cannot be overgrown by stronger-growing plants, such 
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as is the preceding 


one. Both are ever- 


green, but otherwis 


have little resem- 
blance, Vv. Davidii 
forming a close, 
rounded or hemi- 
spherical bush, 
apparently not more 


than 2ft., or perhaps 


The 


character in 


31t., high most 
striking 
the foliage are the 
three conspicuous 
veins that start at the 


} 


base of the leaf and 


run lengthwise to the 
point, the leaves being 


leathery, 2in. to 6in 


long, ibout half as 

wide and verv dark 

green The thowers 

are dullish white, one 

BEANII eighth of an inch in 
diameter and thickly 

semi-prostrate. Suitable for 
packed in an_ intlor 
a border. escence 2in. to 3in. 


ot 


across. [do not know 
that the fruits have as yet developed in this country, but they 
are slenderly egg-shaped, a quarter of an inch long and, as | am told 
by Mr. Wilson, 


the Coombe Wood Nursery in 1904 


blue. This well-known collector introduced it to 


Ihere is a demand fot 





VIBURNUM 
in Western China 
three prominent veins. Its fruits 
Suitabk 


DAVIDII 
A dwarf evergreen newly discovered 


kind for the 


remarkabk 


Grows well in moist 


among ts 
are blue, 
loamy soil, for a border of dwart shrubs, or the rock garden 

dwarf evergreens of slow growth, such as this Viburnum, for rock 
gardens ; they relieve the bareness in winter and furnish a setting 
for the flowers in spring and summer. W. J. BEAN. 

RAISING TREES AND SHRUBS FROM SEEDS. 

ONE of the 
shrubs, but one that calls for 
the cultivator, is the 


most fascinating phases of the cultivation of hardy trees and 


i considerable amount of patience on the part of 
There are a great 


better 


raising of young plants from seeds, 


many which might be increased in this way, and which would be all the 


for it; but owing to slow germination—the seeds of some taking two vears 
to sprout—and the long time that must elapse before the young plants reach an 
appreciable size, other and more rapid methods of propagation are resorted to 
wherever possible Although seeds of most hardy trees and shrubs where 
such are obtainable, can be sown at any season of the year, spring is the best 
time, and the operation is one that does not, in ordinary cases, eall for any 


special skill. Beds of light soil in sheltered positions outdoors, or in cold frames, 
are, generally speaking, better than pots for sowing the seeds in, becauss cramp- 
ing of the roots is thus avoided As a good general rule the soil should be of the 


same character as that which the parent trees or shrubs like best, except that 


it should be made more porous, and thereby warmer, 
decayed leaf-seil. It 


by the addition of sand and 
would be folly to sow seeds of peat-loving plants, for 


instance, in loamy soil that contained lime, and equally unwise to sow Rose 
seeds in peat and sand. The seeds should be sown thinly, and in rows, and each 
kind ought to be carefully labelled, with date of gathering and sowing added 
The depth to sow varies somewhat, but if covered with about twice their own 
depth vf fine soil, most seeds will grow well. The seed beds must be kept tree 
of weeds, and the young plants transplanted the first autumn, winter or spring 


they are large enough. F. W. H. 
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SHOTTESBROOKE PARK, 
BERAS, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. GUY O SMITH. 


— = 





BOUT four miles to the south-west of Maidenhead, and 


nearly nine miles to the west of Windsor, lies the parish 


of Shottesbrooke, bounded by White Waltham on 
the east and Waltham St. Lawrence on the west 
Called Sotesbroc in Domesday Book, and at a later 
date known as Sottesbrooke, the tiny hamlet is so embedded 


in old forest trees that its very existence would pass unsuspected 


were it not that the tapering spire of its ancient church forms 


a landmark throughout the surrounding country Indeed, 
time, which has wrought so many changes in its immediate 
neighbourhood, seems, since the beginning of last century, 


to have passed by this secluded spot, so that Shottesbrooke 
to-day probably present 
when the lord of the manor, an 
to otter the shelter of his hospitable house to distressed rentlemen 
of his persuasion thankfully fled to the comparative 
afety afforded by so peaceful and remote a hiding-place. 

Ihe history of the manor considerable interest. In 
the time of William Rufus it belonged to Alward the Goldsmith, 
held it under Edward the Confessor Che right of 
singular grand serjeantry, 


much the same aspect as at the date 
Jacobite, was wont 


ardent 
who 


is ol 


whose fathe 


tenure depended on a species ol 


namely, the service of providing charcoal to make the crown 
and other regalia for the King’s coronation, the sum of sixty 
shillings and tenpence being allowed for this by the State. 
\t an early period the manor belonged to a family who took 


their name from the village ; but about the year 1300 it passed 
by a female heir to the ancient family of Vis de Lou, which 
afterwards became extinct. Sir William Tressell, of 
Cubblesdon in Staffordshire, who next became its 
in 1337 endowed the church, and for this purpose instituted 
a rent charge of forty shillings per annum upon the manor. 
He further founded a small college, the site of which is supposed 
to have been to the north-west of the present church. This 
foundation was to be inhabited by a warden, five priests and two 
clerks, and if the revenue would bear it, five more priests were 
to be added to the original number, but these were never to be 
exceeded by a total of ten. The college he endowed with the 
church of Shottesbrooke, and although it was practically 
destroyed soon after its erection by a disastrous fire, the church 
itself appears to have escaped from injury. The college was 
speedily rebuilt and enriched with yet further benefactions, 
so that when its revenues were ultimately suppressed in the 
first year of Edward VI., these were estimated at the sum of 
thirty-three and eightpence pet 
annum 

The manor continued for many years in the possession 
of the founder and his successors, who obtained for themselves 
an exemption from the “ expeditation”’ of their dogs, viz. 
the practice of cutting out the ball of the foot to prevent the 
from hunting in the King’s forests. Sir William 


SOOT 


pt ssessor, 


pounds eighteen shillings 


animals 
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Tressell, who died in 1481, left a son, Edward, the same, it is 
supposed, who became afterwards a knight baronet, and whose 
daughter and heir married John Vere, Earl of Oxford. It is 
probable that Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, having dissipated 
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the greater part of his fortune, eventually sold the property 
to the family of Powle, who were resident there in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. From the Powles it passed to the fa 
of Cherry. Francis Cherry, the last of that name to own 
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manor, was of considerable local celebrity 
ind was known as the “idol of 3erkshire. 
fhe patron of Hearne, the famous diarist, 
-cholar and antiquary, who was a son of the 
sh clerk at North Waltham, Cherry was 
likewise a devoted friend of another learned 
untiquary, Henry Dodwell, then described 
< the “greatest scholar in Europe.” On 
‘count of this friendship, Dodwell was 
nersuaded to leave his former home at Cook- 
| ae in order to take up his residence at 
<)ottesbrooke during the last twenty years of 
life. The romance of that bygone affec- 
| between these two sage and upright 
emen still clings to the place where they 
dwelt. Cherry was a typical English 
of the olden type, tall of stature and 
ndsome appearance, a hard rider, a keen 
tsman, yet a virtuoso, a collector of 
medals and rare manuscripts. Owing 
s; renown in this pursuit, the name 
ottesbrooke emerged from something of 
istine obscurity. 
(here is a tradition that he eventually 
red his fortunes by his lavish hospi- 
to non-jurors, and that his death was 
} 1ed by bis intense concern at the trend 
( tical events ; while a plausible anecdote 
ls his personal efforts to serve the cause 
( e Pretender. Shottesbrooke being but a 
: distance from Windsor, the Royal 
st’ hounds used frequently to meet in the 
there. On these occasions Cherry, as 


parl 


" d horseman, found a rival Nimrod in 
no ess a person than King William, who 


hated to discover any rider bolder than 
himself. The Squire of Shottesbrooke, aware 
of this pardonable vanity in the Royal 
sportsman, would thereupon risk his own life 
at the most difficult jumps on the chance 
that the Usurper would be tempted to follow 
and break his neck. Later, Queen Anne 
often hunted in Shottesbrooke Park. Before 
she ascended the Throne, Cherry had treated 
her with the profound respect due to the 
daughter of his lawful King, but no sooner 
did she, too, usurp her father’s sovereignty 
than the previous loyalty of which she had 
been the object was replaced on the part 
of Cherry by as marked a contempt. Anne, 
however, did not resent this behaviour, and 
on the many occasions when she rode within 
sight of the handsome Squire would point 
him out to her attendants with the remark, 
somewhat sadly uttered: “‘ There goes one of 
the honestest gentlemen in my dominions.”’ 
This unswerving Jacobite died in his 
prime, on August 11th, 1715, as Hearne 
records in his diary, in “the forty-eighth 
year of his age, which was the same age that 
King Charles I. died in”’ ; and subsequently, 
in 1712, the Manor of Shottesbrooke was 
sold to the Vansittarts, an old family of Dutch 
extraction, from whom the present owner, Mr. 
Guy O. Smith, inherited it from his mother, 
daughter of the late Arthur Vansittart. 
Looking to-day at the picturesque 
house—known a few generations ago as 
Shottesbrooke House, but now as Shottes- 
brooke Park—which has been evolved out of 
the former Elizabethan building existent 
upon this site, it is difficult to distinguish the 
remaining portions of the original structure 
irom the innovations of a later date. No 
record has been kept of the many renova- 
tions and alterations to which this old house 
ol ‘ne manor has been subjected through the 
pa ing of centuries, and probably but little 
nov could be found intact of the former 


d\ ‘ling. The castellated lodge at the entrance 
( ipproach is covered with stucco. This 
I en removed from the house itself, and 
t rickwork is exhibited in an unusually 


tate of preservation, although it is 
concealed by the creepet which, in 

laps the building from base to 
in flame-coloured leaves. Externally, 
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at least, something of the Tudor character of the architec- 
ture has survived in the building ot symmetrical design, with 


which remains situated in the midst of 
stone’s throw from 


small graceful turrets 
magnificently timbered grounds and but a 


the ancient church 
Ihe house is entered by a hall of modest proportions, 
where are to be seen some fine specimens of marquetry, 


also a lead cistern, bearing the date 171g. In the library adjacent 


may be seen two interesting deeds, one relating to the trans- 
ference of some of the college lands to Thomas and Edward 
Weldon during the reign of Edward VI., and_ the 
other a document finely engraved with the portraits of 
Philip and Mary, and dated August 1st, 1558. In this room 


to be noted 
remarkable both on account 


a large Chippendale mahogany writing- 
of its unusual size and its 


IS also 
table 
octagonal shape 

Passing to the inner hall again struck by some fine 
specimens of Chippendale, massive armchairs with claw and 
ball feet Another of furniture worthy of attention is 
a large cabinet of Italian workmanship, with painted panels 


we are 


pret e 


’ 
’ 
a 


1 & 


Ae 


Copyright UNDER THE 
and pillars of black and gold. Brought to Shottesbrooke from 
Foot's Cray in Kent, it was originally purchased by Arthu 
Vansittart, at time the owner of the Salviati Villa at 
Florence, whence also came many of the rare pictures which 
ire On either side of the cabinet are 
portraits by an unknown artist of the early seventeenth century, 
depicting two children in quaint medieval dress, one of which 
especially attracted the attention of the late Andrew Lang, 
from the peculiarity of the fact that the child is portrayed 
holding a golf ball and club, the latter of much the same pattern 
as those now in vogue. In-this hall are to be seen also a fine 
portrait of Lady Palk, née Vansittart, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and three portraits by Hogarth—Henry Vansittart, Governor 
of Bengal and M.P. for Reading; Arthur Vansittart, M.P. 
for Berks; and Robert Vansittart, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law of Oxford. Two full-length portraits of exceptional beauty 
represent Philip II1., King of Spain, and Sir Philip Sidney. 
Both came from the Magniac Collection, and are painted by 
Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, who lived from 1551 to 1610, and by 
his skill increased the fame of his master, Alonso Sanchez 


one 


to be seen in the house. 
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Coella, Court painter to Philip II. of Spain, an artist ; 
altogether unworthy of the name of the Portuguese Titi 
which was bestowed upon him by that King. In fact, althoug! 
the paintings of this master and his pupil, de la Cruz, are m 
hard and timid than are those of the great Venetian, they 
almost equally remarkable for beauty of colouring and for 
lifelike individuality of their portraiture. 

From the inner hall rises a wide staircase of 
halfway up which hang two other striking pictures 
Duchess of St. Albans, in a richly embroidered dress and 
ruff, exquisitely painted by Allan Ramsay; and a still n 
notable picture, a life-sized group of Catherine de Medici 
her four surviving children. Painted by Janet, and forn 
in the possession of Horace Walpole, this picture, apart f1 
its intrinsic value, is of rare historical interest. Catheri: 
depicted with a countenance and features which present ce: 
variations from the more generally accepted likenesses of 
famous Medici Queen. Her nose ts less Roman in shapx 
face somewhat coarser in outline, while her expression besp 
the mingled strength, temper and cruelty which made her 1 
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a byword alike to her generation and to posterity. She sta 
with one hand resting upon the slim form of her pale little son, 
Charles LX., while grouped about her are the Duc d’Alen: 
the Duc d’Anjou, afterwards Henri IIL., and the beaut 
Marguerite of unsavoury memory, afterwards Queen of Navar! 
Higher up the staircase is a picture by Sustermann, supp: 
to portray another member of the Medici family, but of wh 
name no record remains, an abbess in a long black robe 
head-dress, holding a crucifix. 

The spacious gallery at the top of the staircase cont 
many paintings of interest. Foremost among these may 
noticed a very fine portrait, on panel, of the Count Saly 
formerly owner of the villa already referred to, a view of wi! 
is introduced into the background of the picture. Ano 
notable portrait hanging upon the same wall represents 
unknown man in trunk hose, which, in delicacy ot detail 


masterly delineation, may be ranked among the _ best 
$ronzino’s work. 

In a private sitting-room is an eccentric picture 
a dog show, by an unknown artist of the seventet 
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ntury, similar to a painting at Windsor. Retracing our 
ce i , 


Passing from the house into the extensive grounds, we reach 
teps downst irs, in the drawing-room we find another 
steps airs, 


eventually two walled gardens of unusual size, filled with a 


picture by Bronzino of a Medici Princess, likewise the wealth of flowers and fruit, a conspicuous feature being the 
Children of Henri IV. of France, by Marie de Medici,” from tall, blossom-covered pergolas which overarch so many of the 


the Mildmay Collection ; Sir Peter Lely’s graceful portrait of paths. 
Lady North and Sir A. Moore’s * Duchess of Parma,” from the 
Doets« h Collection. In the music-room beyond are to be seen 
Rembrandt’s ‘“ Creesus and Solon,” and two small Teniers 


A wonderful line of dusky vews flanks the walls, forming 
in avenue probably contemporary with the college, while upon 
the supposed site of the latter building, and the only portion 
of it now surviving, stands a venerable house lavishly adorne«l 
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nkey Barbers” and ‘“ Monkey Regiments.” In the with oak panelling and massive beams in a perfect state of 
;Toom, among other striking portraits, are two by preservation. Long since have vanished the “ two spacious 
iney representing respectively Bishop and Mrs. Porteous. halls with their chimneys and parlors,”’ which still existed there 
' ent years many admirable alterations have been made in the days of Hearne, likewise the “ brave old orchard ” with 
n the house from the designs of Mr. W. Dunn and Mr. its ‘trees in forms of crosses,’’ and other relics of the past 
I satson, architects. The dining-room panelling is new, which he loved ; but this ancient house, with its shining rafters, 
also the ceilings, fireplaces, etc., in the drawing and its small lattice windows and its quaint, low rooms, still remains 
> rooms, 


eloquent of a bygone date, and was for long the fitting dwelling 
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of Mr. Dodwell, the antiquary, when he came to reside near the last century, by his own directions, was buried beneath the 
his dear friend, Mr. Francis Cherry. In front of this cottage stone, no signs of a previous interment were discovered, and stil] 
has been skilfully fashioned, from the designs of Mr. Dunn and more by the recognition that the stone itself belongs to a date 
Mr. Watson, an old-world flower garden, with grass-edged flags older than the present church. On the other hand, it is obvious 
and a lead fountain in its centre. Conspicuous from this spot 1s that the age of the stone does not preclude the possibility 

the remnant of a yet more magnificent yew tree which stands in its having been employed to cover the remains of the luckless 
the adjacent churchyard, and is said _ victim of foolhardiness, while the 
to be the same age as the church, lapse of centuries would effecty 


obliterate the traces of his hast, 
interment. It is probable that s 
persistent a tradition had its origin 
in some actual occurrence; but. by 
that as it may, the quaint aj 
seems to form a fitting comple 
to the venerable church of Sh 
brooke, with its mingled roma1 
legend and of fact, and its a 
records of vanished* generati: 
men and their handicraft, bot! 
since crumbled into dust. 

A. M. W. STIR1I 


THE SITUTUNCA 
ANTELOPE. 


HE illustration giv: 

best portrait of thi 

and interesting 

antelope which the 

lic, so far as I knov is 
hitherto had the opportunit 
becoming acquainted with. 
situtunga, or Speke’s ant 
although occasionally — shot 
white sportsmen in Africa, i 
of the most difficult of all «ame 
animals to bring to bag, 
lives entirely among lag 
marshes and shallow lakes formed 
by river systems, taking shelt: 
the dense covert yielded by cnor- 
mous reed-beds, from which it is 
extremely difficult to driv 
forth. No other antelope in Africa 
is so entirely water-loving in its 
habits, not even excepting such 
typical species as the  lechwe 
Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck and tle 


upwards of five hundred years old. 

[he church itself is cruciform 
in design, and notable in that there 
are no aisles to either portion and 
no extraneous chapels ; it therefore 
presents the aspect of an entire 
and unbroken cross. Externally, 
the building is of snapped flint, 
and is of the Decorative period. 
Its distinguishing features are the 
flowing tracery of the windows and 
the small, angular caps which ter- 
minate the buttresses. Within, the 
nave is well proportioned, and very 
light on account of the unusual 
number of windows in comparison 
with its size. The choir constitutes 
the chancel of the present church, 
but has unfortunately lost its rood 
loft and screen. On its south side 
still remain three sedilia. The 
brasses are numerous, and one is 
of exceptional interest in that it 
represents two male figures, which 
are supposed to commemorate the 
former Master of the College and his 
brother. One depicts a priest clad 
in vestments of the fourteenth cen 
tury, while his companion ts an aged 
man with forked beard and hai 
combed stiffly off the face, who ts 
clothed in a long tunic and mantle 
with pointed shoes and a sword 
pendant from his waist. Anothe 
brass, of later date but equal 
interest, is that which preserves the 
memory of Father Noke, one of the 
veomen of King Henry VIIL., 
together with his three wives and 
their respective offspring. 

One reputed tomb, to which 
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tradition assigns a curious legend, oe various kobs or _ lesser water- 
deserves mention. In the church- CABINET AT SHOTTESBROOKE PARK. bucks. From the extreme diffi 
yard, in the angle between the culty attending its capture, ver) 
south transept and the choir, lies a _ coffin-lid of stone, few living specimens have reached Europe ; and I believe tl. 
ridged, and once adorned with a cross. This is affirmed by only one ever exhibited at the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
Hearne, a tireless gossip, to have been that of the architect was a female which had been captured many years ago in thie 
of the church. ‘“ They say (and it hath been a constant tradi- Lake N’Gami country and brought home by the late Mr. J. A 
tion) that this person, having either laid the last stone of the Nicolls. So obstinately do these antelopes cling to their watery 
spire, or else fix’d the weathercock, call’d for some wine or ale habitats that they are only driven out by flood, or by the 
on purpose to drink the King’s health, which being brought up natives firing, during the dry season, the reed-beds in which ; 
to him, he had no sooner drunk it but he accidentally fell down, they shelter; the animals thus expelled attempt to save H 
was dash’d to pieces, and was afterwards buried under the spire, themselves by swimming and are speared in large numbers ; 
with this rough stone over his grave.”’ This legend has, however, by the excited tribesmen, who pursue them in their dug-out 
been somewhat discounted by the fact that when a rector of canoes. This pursuit demands some deftness, as the canoes 

are very unsound and the water full of hungry croco- ; 


diles. Very occasionally, when the nature of the 
country vields opportunity, natives beat the reed-beds, 
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and one or two English hunters have enjoyed good sport in this 
wav. Yet so difficult is the situtunga to stalk, or even to find 
at all, in its natural habitat that Mr. Res Selous, after devoting 
much time and trouble to its pursuit in the ¢ hobi River country, 
had to confess himself defeated and to content himself with the 
trophy of a fine male which had been mortally wounded in a 
fight with another ram and which he was fortunate enough to 
k up soon alter. ; 
fhe situtunga (Tragelaphus spekei), of which there are 
several sub-species, varying slightly in coloration, was, under 
me of Nakong, used by the Bechuanas of the Lake 
\'\cami country—first discovered by Livingstone and Oswell in 
Situtunga is the Barotse name, used in the Chobi and 
( +s] Zambesi districts. Other native names too numerous 
ition occur in different parts of the African continent. 
rek Boers, who encountered this antelope when they passed 
+h the “ thirst’ lands of South-West Africa and reached 
‘kavango River five-and-thirty years ago, called it the 
koodoo or water-schaap (water-sheep), both—albeit neither 
: correct—very expressive names. The situtunga belongs, 
iatter of fact, to the tragelaphine group of antelopes, 
includes the various bushbucks, the invala, mountain 
and bongo, all of them more or less closely related 
koodoos. As may be seen from the illustration 
tograph of a good specimen set up by Messrs. Rowland 
\\ to whom I have to express my _ thanks—the situ- 
male carries fine horns of that peculiar and very 
me corkscrew-like type which characterises all these 
; antelopes. The common bushbuck is the smallest 
( roup, the greater koodoo the largest ; while the situtunga 
st as it were, rather more than halfway between 
vo. A good bushbuck’s horns will measure nineteen 
over the curves; the record 
situtunga attains as much as thirty-five 
und seven-eighths inches; while the 
inest koodoo horns yet recorded 
measure no less than sixty-four inches 
over the curves. This grand koodoo 
was shot in Mashonaland a good many 
vears ago by Mr. F. C. Selous. The 
record situtunga horns came from Lake 
Mweru, in Northern Rhodesia, and are 
in the collection of the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild. The females, like all the 
tragelaphine antelopes, are invariably 
hornless. The colour of the different 
races of this antelope varies slightly, 
as I have said, in different localities. 
In the Zambesi and Chobi country the 
full-grown animals of either sex are a 
greyish or pale sepia brown. In_ the 
Victoria Nyanza country the males are 
of that hue, while the females are rufous 
and carry stripes. In the Western 
situtunga (Tragelaphus s. gratus), the 
males are brownish grey and_ the 
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females bright rufous, while both sexes THE SITUTUNGA 


are white striped, have white spots 
on the face and two white gorgets on the throat. The specimen 
shown in the i'lustration came from Lake Bangweolo, North- 
Eastern Rhodesia. It belongs to the southern race (T. spekei 
selousi)—Selous’ situtunga—is of sepia brown colouring and 
bears the usual white chevron on the front of the face, a hint 
of a spot or two on the cheeks and two others on the under 
part of the neck. The chin, also, is whitish. The body 
is unmarked by stripings, as in the males of the Western 
Tace 
The coat of all these curious antelopes is long and shaggy. 
lhe legs are longish, slender and terminate in the most singular 
hoofs to be found among all the numerous tribe of antelopes 
hese strange-looking feet have undoubtedly been developed 
during long ages of an existence in a watery habitat, where 
the soft and muddy bottom makes the elongated and spread- 
Ing leet necessary to the animal. The hoofs as may be 
noticed in the illustration, are extraordinarily elongate, if 
compared with those of other antelopes; they are bare and 
devoid of hair on the hinder parts, from the false hoofs, or 
~ Cow-claws,” downwards, and thus, with the true hoofs, 
at'ord an elongated sole upon which the animal can support 
It ind get about even in very muddy and yielding swamps. 
her antelope at all compares with the situtunga in this 
t, except the very water-loving lechwe, one of the kobs or 
waterbucks, which possesses almost precisely similar feet. 
wo are, in fact, the only antelopes in all Africa in which 
ler-part of the foot, from the “* dew-claws ” to the true 
levoid of hair. Both antelopes spend the greater part of 
ves browsing, often middle-deep, in water. On dry land 
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the situtunga is much more handicapped than the lechwe, 
being exceedingly awkward on its feet and making very poor 
progress. The lechwe, on the contrary, notwithstanding its 
water-loving habits and elongated feet, runs very well on 
hard ground. I have galloped these antelopes on dry, sun- 
baked flats when mounted on a good hunting pony, and could 
by no means catch up with them in a chase of a mile or more 
at the best speed my nag could accomplish. 

The water-frequenting habits of the situtunga have given 
rise to some strange legends among the earlier travellers. 
Captain Speke, the discoverer of the sources of the Nile, who 
brought home the first detailed description of the animal in 
1864, and from whom the scientific name is derived, described 
it as of a fierce and aggressive disposition when attacked. The 
rams do undoubtedly fight savagely with one another at times, 
but no hunter or traveller since Speke’s time has ever borne 
further testimony to the antelope’s pugnacity where human 
beings are concerned. Few creatures are shyer or more furtive 
in their habits, and the situtunga’s chief aim and object in life 
seems to be to conceal itself as much as possible from the eyes 
of mankind. Another traveller, the late Major Serpa Pinto, 
the well-known Portuguese explorer, described in his book of 
travels in the seventies of the last century a most wonderful 
trait in connection with this antelope. He declared that the 
situtunga was so perfectly at home in the rivers and lagoons 
in which it lives that it possessed the power even of sleeping 
under water. Probably Major Pinto misunderstood some native 
from whom he derived this astonishing information, or he was 
wilfully ‘“‘ crammed” by the said native. What the situtunga 
often does when pursued, or in danger from native spearmen, is 
this. It will sink itself bodily beneath the water, allowing only its 
nostrils to remain above the surface, and trusting to its enemies 
passing it unobserved This is very 
wonderful, it is true; but it is to be 
remembered that even the red dee1 
hinds on Exmoor will, when hard pressed 
by hounds, take to water and, getting 
under a bank where vegetation projects, 
plunge themselves beneath the surface, 
allowing only the head to remain above 
water. In this way they sometimes 
manage to evade the pack. The most 
dangerous times for situtunga are when 
the marshes in which they live become 
unduly flooded ; they are then driven 
from their reedy sanctuaries, and the 
natives, getting among them in_ their 
canoes, spear them in large numbers. 
fhe operation of firing the vast reed- 
beds in the dry season is also full of 
danger to these antelopes, and at this 
time the slaughter is often very con- 
siderable. Still, in the ordinary way, 
situtunga are extremely inaccessible to 
sportsmen, and are very well able to 
protect themselves ; and in such places 
as are suitable to their habits they still 
exist in large numbers in many parts 
of Central, South Central and West and East Africa. Unless 
the European sportsman, however, is able to enlist the aid of 
considerable numbers of native drivers, or to take part with 
them when they hunt these antelopes in canoes in time of flood, 
or when firing the reed-beds, it is almost as hopeless a task to 
search for the situtunga in its reedy swamps as to seek a needle 
in a bundle of hay. And whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of the plain and bush frequenting antelopes of Africa, 
it is pretty certain that, amid the fever-stricken swamps 
and marshes in which it makes its home, the situtunga 
will not be exterminated in Africa for much more than another 
century. H. A. BRYDEN. 


ANTELOPE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


(To N. R.) 


You stilled the pain that others never saw, 

Came and gave the love—unasked by me 

You trod with me the paths not seen before, 

And boldly passéd through the mighty gates 

To where no other feet had found the way. 

Swept from my soul the stain of many hates, 
Showing me the paths of understanding, 

You led me through the wonderland of friendship, 
Whose goodly roads, shadowed with sympathy, 

I had not sought, nor ever dreamed to see. 


Enip CAMPBELL. 
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THE WET SEASON. 
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SPLASH! SPLASH! 


ITHOUT going into the details of meteorological doubly by those who have charge of the hunt establis 

records, with which few of us keep intimate itself. The man who hunts when and where he likes can d 
touch, there is little doubt of the fact that few so with due regard to the exigencies of his stud; and if he Vist 
people hunting now can recall a season in which he will naturally make every day short or long in proj 
there has been so much wet and, consequently to the amount he finds his horse called upon to do. 

such heavy going as the present. Its bad effect upon horses In most parts of the Midlands, where they are accust 

is, of course, what comes home most to the average follower to “ going on the top of the ground,” one hears much comp 

of hounds: and if this is so to the ordinary follower, it is felt of heavy going and mud and dirt: the very uncommonness 
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STRUGGLING 


is to make people take it the worse. In the less favoured 
es, where heavy going is more the rule, the present 
ions are taken more philosophically. Philosophy or no 
phy, however, it must be borne in mind that the man’s 
of view is one which should be quite subsidiary to that 
horse, and though such a season soon finds out the condition 
staunchness of a hunter, the fact of his making more mistakes 
possibly giving his rider more falls than usual should not 
it down entirely as his fault. In the excitement of a run 
brave men forget much of the discretion which would 
ieirs in any other action of life, and may easily overtax 
orse when handicapped by going, which no doubt has the 
effect as adding many stones to what he has to carry. 
It is rumoured that in not a few hunt establishments a 


if frost, unwelcome as it usually is, might have its useful 


so far as the kennel and stables are concerned. Though 
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THROUGH 


THE MUD. 


their followers can save their horses in various ways when 
necessary, in the case of hunt servants it is a very different 
matter. No matter what the conditions may be, their duties 
are the same, and beyond the fact that hounds probably cannot 
travel quite so fast in the mud, they have to do the usual amount 
of galloping and jumping, plus the handicap of mud, their only 
chance being that the Master may give the order for home 
at a slightly earlier hour than usual. There are lucky people 
who always have more horses than they can reasonably hunt, 
and who hardly need consider the matter—though big stables 
with under-worked horses often have, I believe, an undue 
proportion on the sick list—but there are many good sports 
men whose studs are very limited, and to them a season like 
the present is a trying ordeal. Should they on 
descried skirting a bit, I think it may be put down to them for 
grace instead of a reproach 


occasion be 


PLEASURE! 
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I heard a remark the other day from an owner of a con- 
siderable stud, in whose mind was evidently running the fact 
that he had several cripples in the stable, who wondered how 
the “‘ one-horse man” ever got any hunting at all. I think 
it would be found, however, that the one or two horse man 
probably gets his one or two out more often, in proportion, 
than the larger owner, possibly owing to personal supervision, 
added to the knowledge of his limitations and consequent 
consideration for his little stud. Whatever the stud, however, 
this season, so far as it has gone, has tried horses much beyond 
the usual 

I have seen it remarked that in some_ countries 
foxes have been making unusually long points this winter, 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
UCH has been written about the Right Hon. William 
Windham @ propos of The Windham Papers (Herbert 
Jenkins), which have just been issued with an 
introduction by the Earl of Rosebery ; but he has 
generally been regarded almost exclusively as a 
figure in politics, whereas he was most interesting as a typical 
country gentleman. In politics we have to accept him largely 
upon tradition As Lord Rosebery explains with great 
emphasis, he was chiefly distinguished as a disciple of Burke. 
He could not have sat at the feet of a more distinguished teacher ; 
but when it comes to be a matter of high politics, the best pupil 
falls into the background in a comparison with those who are 
masters. Windham had many qualities that won the esteem 
of his contemporaries, and founded a reputation that has been 
handed down to our times: nevertheless, he cannot be reckoned 
now as one of the great forces in the political world of his time. 
3ut in his favour it must be remembered that he had to come 
into comparison with such giants as Pitt and Fox. On the 
other side of the balance we have the facts that the acts of policy 
most closely associated with his name were not only failures, 
but they bore the impress of a second-rate mind. Of his personal 
charm very little can be realised from this book. It must have 
come to a great extent from his conversation, and, like a great 
many brilliant talkers, he lost much of his sparkle when he tried 
to put his ideas down on paper. Whatever other quality may be 
claimed for these letters, it must be admitted that they are dull. 
Windham tried no doubt to get away from the formalism of his 
period, and that he could write with great incisiveness is demon- 
strated by the upbraiding letter he wrote on one occasion to an 
architect who had not kept to his bargain. Lord Rosebery’s 
strongest plea for Windham is that he was a signal example of 
independence in politics. Perhaps it might almost be said that 
he had the cross-bench mind. He admired Fox, and still could 
not work with him; he joined Pitt, and yet felt little admiration 
for that great statesman; he was in Granville’s Cabinet, but 
was at heart a rebel there as he had been elsewhere. Thus he 
not only obtained but earned the name of ‘‘ The Weathercock,”’ 
although he kept, as Lord Rosebery says, steadfast to two 
principles---he was an anti-Jacobin and a Burkite. He seems 
to have been a great Parliamentary orator. The fragments of 
his speeches which are most frequently quoted to us are 
characterised by ready wit and energy of thought and ex- 
pression ; but the speeches, taken as a whole, are as unreadable 
as his letters. We say that in no spirit of detraction, for, as 
a matter of fact, political orations that have thrilled assemblies 
and set great movements going are often difficult to read on 
the morning after delivery. They have lost the atmosphere 
in which they were delivered and the punctuation supplied by 
assent and dissent. 

[hat Windham had great ability is testified by no less a 
person than Dr. Johnson, who had the highest opinion of his 
talents and character. They first made acquaintance at the 
Literary Club, and Windham was an original member of the 
Essex Head Club which Johnson founded. The relations between 
them were honourable to both. On his deathbed Johnson 
confided to Windham the care of his servant, and discoursed 
to him, with the earnestness of one who was just about to solve 
the greatest of all problems, on the mysteries of revealed and 
natural religion. 

Nor was Johnson the only great literary figure with whom 
he was on terms of friendship. In town he was in the habit of 
meeting the most intellectual men of his time. Among his 
intimate friends were Fox, Hare, Selwyn, Sheridan, Gilbert 
Elliot, Lord Spencer, the Duke of Portland and Lord Townshend. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was his friend and painted his portrait, 
and he was an intimate of Malone. He also seems to have had 
many women acquaintances of great talent ; among them were 
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but I have not noticed any explanation offered, and the: 
one which I think has some claim to consideration. One ,; 
the old huntsmen The Druid quotes as having affirmed 
that draining—just then becoming general—had ruined see); 
and it has been given more lately as an explanation of ¢t}, 
shorter points usually made by foxes nowadays that there ay, 
always so many places of refuge afforded by these same drains 
What I would suggest is that the quantity of surface w ite; 
of the present season has really brought about a retw 
conditions somewhat similar to those of the “ good old d 
and that the absence of the dry drain as a place of refuge ind 
the knowledge of that absence possessed by the fox, | aye 
conduced to long points. G 


TURE. 


Mrs. and Miss Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, Fanny Burney a: 

set. In fact, his love of female society goes far to justify rd 
Rosebery’s description of him as being addicted to flirt 

In the country, he was not a distinguished agriculturis: 

his friend and neighbour, Coke of Holkham, nor a philoso 
student like Arthur Young. Indeed, he does not seem t: 
looked upon farming as a very interesting profession. H § 
much more taken up with sport, and his ideas of sport were ~ 
of such as kept up the old traditions. Already there had 

a movement to put down bull-baiting and kindred amusen ts 
A Bill for the purpose was brought into the House of Com ins 
in 1802, but was thrown out chiefly owing to Windham’s vig Is 
opposition. The sport was not abolished till 1835, and he ied 
in 1813. In this he had the warm co-operation of \W 
Cobbett, who, like him, believed that it was just as nece-.ar 
to maintain the pluck of our dogs as the pluck of our 

For the latter reason, Windham was a consistent patron e 
Prize Ring, and he criticised the work of the contestant 
the knowledge of an expert. Thus, in the fight between 
phries and Sam Martin, which took place in 1786, he fom 


the spectacle upon the whole very interesting, by the qualities, both of n 
body, which it exhibited. Nothing could afford a finer display of cl 
than the conduct and demeanour of Humphries, and the skill discove 
exceeded what I had conceived the art to possess The mischief dor 
not have affected the most tender humanity 


In 1788, he went to Croydon to see a match between F¢ 
7 

and Jackson, but the fight, although it lasted an hour an 

minutes, was 


~ = 


wholly uninteresting, it being evident from the beginning which was to | 
and no powers or qualities being displayed to make the prevalence otf 
the other a matter of anxiety 


In 1789, he was one of a party who went to Rickmansworth 
to see the fight between Johnson and Rvan. The names 0! 
his companions show to what an extent pugilism was patronised 
by the aristocracy then. There was John Crewe, who was 
afterwards to become Baron Crewe of Crewe; Richard Fitz- 
patrick, second son of John Earl of Upper Ossory, the friend 
of Fox and Secretary at War in the Coalition and All the 
Talents Ministries ; Charles Grey, afterwards the second Ear! 
Grey, who was Prime Minister from 1831 to 1834; George James 
Cholmondeley, son of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Cholmondeley, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hertford, by his wife Mary Woffington, 
the sister of the famous actress. Among other battles that he 
witnessed were the celebrated encounters in 1808 between (Greg- 
son and Tom Cribb, Cropley and Tom Belcher, and Powell 
and Dogherty. 

Windham himself had the fighting instinct to a high degree 
and it had probably been intensified by the severity of the 
educational methods then in use. The head-master of Eton, 
Dr. Barnard, when Windham and his illustrious contemporar\ 
Charles James Fox had become celebrated, remarked tia 
they were the last two boys he flogged. He strikes us as 
having been a boy full of spirit. He was known at schov! as 
“Fighting Windham” and, in addition, was a cricketer d 
an oarsman. Of his field sports we hear little, but although 
they do not come into his correspondence, it is very un 
that one who was so well developed all round should 


neglected the pastimes proper to a country gentleman. le 
fact is that he wanted a Boswell or an equivalent to hand down 
to us an intimate account of his demeanour in private life. |\' 


gather from his contemporaries some faint notion of the 
charm that he exercised and of his cleverness and wit 
conversationalist ; but the anonymous editor of the Po ” 
has devoted his attention too strictly to matters that he thy 
of great political importance. He has not filled in those 


details which would have made of the central figure a ! , 


breathing human being. 
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IN THE NORTHERN WILDS. 


sown the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon, with map and thirty illustra- 
oe = ieee photographs, by E. Stewart John Lane 


WN THE MACKENZIE AND UP THE YUKON ” is the record of a trij 
itthor during the summer of 1906. Starting early in June from 

he s eeded in completing the journey to Vancouver, a total distance 

r thousand two hundred and fifty miles, in less than three months 

rs ago it would have been a good performance to have accomplished 

po one veal And previous to the great gold * rushes”? of 1897 

it of the Yukon Mr. Stewart might have found that he had set himself 

sk. But for more than a decade steamboats have been running along 


rt of the route he travelled, and a railway has circumvented the 
the famous White Horse Pass. Hence during the whole journey the 
nly called upon to portage his outfit for five days, and a brief 
cupied in traversing in canoes and on the trail that portion of 
which lay between Fort McPherson and Fort Yukon, and even this 


ften been followed by many other white travellers before Hence 
a loss to understand the author's fears at the commencement 

it he might not be able to accomplish this journey For after 
projected itinerary down the Mackenzie he says: “ I had also 


reely dared to expect, to find my way back again to civilisation 
the Rocky Mountains to streams whose waters find their way to 
Since numerous writers have previously described the greater 
route followed by Mr. Stewart, we fail to find much novelty in 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Stewart did not invoke the aid of some 
<ciculturist before launching into a chapter on the salmon of the 
ie speaks of the king salmon and the spring salmon as different fish 
ire both merely local names for the same fish, which is scientifi- 
as Oncorhyneus tchawytcha, while he also states that for canning 
ock-eve (or red salmon) is more valuable than the king salmon, 
reverse is actually the case. Again, in speaking of the coho (or 
the author says “it is generally frozen for use.” But vast 
these fish are put up each year in the pack from the Alaskan 
Finally he states that the steelhead * exactly resembles the salmon 
Canada and Europe.” But, unfortunately, the steelhead (Salmo 
lv belongs to the trout family, and cannot be mistaken tor Salmo 
yone who knows anything about salmon. Phe book is provided 
i map showing the author’s route, and also some thirty illustrations 
tographs, and, unless we are mistaken, we have seen some of the lattes 
rmerly elsewhere. 


THE NEW CHINA. 


China and the Manchus, by Professor H. A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. (Cat 
Universitv Press.) 
PRO SOR GILES is one of the greatest of European authorities on China, and 
, a wav which makes his books as easily read a-, and far mcre interest 
ing than, most novels. In this short, concise little monograph, the reader has 
story of the rise and fall of the Manchu power in China told to him 
ind is enabled to appreciate some of the causes that have operated in the back 
eround, thanks to the acuteness of Professor Giles’ analysis The book 
mtains a very severe criticism of our policy in China, in that England at one time 
led the backward, hopeless powers that were to hold in check and crush the 
Young China party On the other hand, it must be remembered that all 
revolutions produce insecurity, and England was obliged to look after and protect 
rights and interests of her own subjects before every other consideration 
fo the onlooker, it must seem extraordinary that the Republican Government 
should find it necessary to go all round Europe to raise loans at a very high rate 
if interest and with many humiliating conditions attached, during a year of 
inexampled prosperity, and at a time when most of the abuses and leakages 
f revenue are supposed to have been suppressed. It is much, however, that 
uch a sound judge as Professor Giles should believe whole-heartedly in the 
New China. Professor Giles duly records the splendid action of Commander 
latnell of the U.S. Navy, who, during the attack on the Taku forts in 1859, 
aided us by towing in boat-loads of British marines, and justified “* his conduct 
by the saying which will always be gratefully associated with his name— Blood 
thicker than water.’ ”’ 


NOVELS. 


Where are You Going to . . . ? by Elizabeth Robins. 
Heinemann. 


(William 


READERS of Miss Elizabeth Robins’ latest novel will, at first, be rather at a 
loss as to her intention in writing this seemingly simple and discursive story of 
the everyday, uneventful lives of two young untried girls in their teens. Expec- 
tantly the tale of the sisters is followed, as told by the elder of the pair, a natural, 
sitlish chronicle most appealing in its youthfulness which yet definitely strikes 
a tragic note. Miss Robins is at pains to impress upon us both the selfishness 
ind the love that seek to shelter two young lives from knowledge ; she is anxious 
) brin yme the price that ignorance can upon occasion be called upon to pay. 


The fate that overtakes the lovely half-child, half-woman, Bettina, is a terrible 


ud Miss Robins does not hesitate to use every device at her command 
n her determination that we shall not contemplate it unmoved. In looking 
ack r these pages it is obvious that, whether legitimately or not, the author 


m skilful use of our ignorance of her intentions in presenting to us, wrappe d 
guise of a novel, a poignant comment upon the rapidly disappearing 
I refusal to face moral obligations That her case is made out most 
cannot be denied; Bettina, lovely, selfish, vain, self-centred, and 
ippealing child when all is said and done, makes demands upon 
it cannot be ignored, for we are dealing with real men and women 


ke up a beok by Miss Robins For this we are grateful. 


Heinemann.) 


The isac Mystery, by K. and H. Hesketh Prichard. 
rt ne of those where events move swiftly, and we are carried on from 
episode to another. Young Malcolm Cahusac has just finished 
by way of Harrow, Cambridge and Pennsylvania University 


easy circumstances, fortune in his birth and the influence of his 
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friends, his lite is overshadowed by the unselved mystery of his father’ deat! 
Sir Malcolm Cahusac held an important post in the Foreign Office, and wa 
stabbed one night as he walked home trom a reception. No light was ever 
thrown on the murder or its motive and Lady Cahusac, Sir Malcolm's second 
wile, rarely spoke to her stepson of the dead man. But at last he felt the time 


id come, tor Lady Cahusac had cabled to him in America. and we mect hit 








his journey in answer to her summons prepared to work out his destiny 
He is travelling with Sir Guy and his beautiful American wit Lady Mad 
Lorrie Madesson is a woman in ten millior lovely, accomplished, a reader of 
miu md armed with a man’s logical intellect We at plun int 
the whirl of affairs, tl story of Lady Cahusac’ weak tl lett 

discovers, the attempted murder of Cahusac, and Lady Cahusae’s break 
dow! Cahusac is nursed back to life by Major Detehir of the R.A.M.¢ 
ind begins the long, blind game by which he would deteat 1 ulversary and 
clear his father’s name from the slur east ipom it, for mdal said that secret 
niormation had leaked out through hin How | ut time atte 
time, and gives up the girl he thinks he lo hu tho 
how the past seems to ever rise against him and b l e Mad 
liseovers the truth by worki ipon tl euret Uh I t, atter 
Cahusac had tailed : how Mak Im, also, discover relu thre h her st est 
ithe little hotel off Leicester Square how de Sar destroved t mon t 
4 his triumph and the elder Cahusac’s name is el ied tor eve mad last, but 
by no means least, how Malcolm comes to realise | Jon ltl with tl 
story of Alice and Jarné, and much else, we must leave the authors to t I} to the 
readers lo those who love to be thrilled with stories of stra vdventt 
and desperate deeds we can thoroughly recommend 7 a w M ’ 
The Frontiers of the Heart, by Victor Margueritt: Heimemann 
IN The Frontiers of the Heart, trom the French of Vi Ma ithe ere | 
embodied the problem of racial hatred, inherent, sub-conscious, awaiting onl 
the goading incentive of dissension to spring into active life Phe marria 4 


Marthe Ellangé and Otto Rudheimer is one of t inevitable tragedies in which 


youth is called upon to pay such a price tor the folly of inexperience as finds it 
deprived of any possibility of a future readjustment whicl hall make for 
happiness. Hardly have Otto Rudheimer and Marthe Ellangé, secure in theit 
mutual affection and visited by no real fears of eventual eparation of svimpathi 


entered upon their married life in Marburg, when the strained relations between 
France and Germany break into active hostilitic and the voung wife find 
herself face to face with the diffieulties of a position in which her heart is torn 
both ways Inevitably, as we follow the tortunc of the combatants and see 
the Prussians victorious and Franee humbled, the balance of Marthe’ 
sympathies drops in favour of her native land. Racial antipathy strikes at 
the roots of her happiness, the birth of her son becomes an added weapon of 
offence in an intolerant and unappeasab!e enemy's hand, and a total domestic 
disruption presents itself as imperative Vividly and forcibly does the author 
work up to his climax; the clash of temperament between the pair is admit 
ably depicted, and the impossibility of a reconciliation significantly predicted 
rhe novel is a powerful one, written with sufficient detachment, and sincere in 
its effort after impartiality 


The Friendly Enemy, by T. P. Cameron Wilson Mills and Boon 

IT is impossible to read the history of Mr. T. P. Cameron Wilson’s hero, Bill 
Wilder, without discovering that the author has a reflective turn of mind and 
a considerable gift of humour lo his exercise of the latter can easily be traced 
the fortunate chance that saves his story from sordidness. An East End 
sockney, Bill, as a lad is drafted by the Rev. Mr. Larbey down to Brixham, 
a small seaport, in the hope of giving his youth a clean start. Bill, always seek- 


ing for a “ something,”’ vague, tantalising, elusive, leaves Bright Avenue in 


’ 


hope of finding that “something” in Brixham Phat he fails to do so there 


or elsewhere is the motive of Mr. Cameron Wilson’s story, in which we are given 
several excellently drawn sketches of cockney youth ; these, with the portraits 
of Bill’s father and mother, are the best things in the book, which borders on 
the unreal when the philanthropic Dixon intrudes here is originality in 
this first novel, decided skill in characterisation and the promise of better work 
to follow. 


The Celebrity’s Daughter, by Violet Hunt. (Stanley Paul 

FHERE is undoubted cleverness in The Celebrity’s Daughter, but the whole tone 
of the book is unattractive, and there is not one likable character in its page 

Miss Hunt has a mordant pen, she spares neither her readers nor herself in’ het 
determination to depict a certain type of life The history of her celebrity ts a 
sordid one it is told with a remarkable incoherence and astuteness, combined 
with complete disillusion, by a modern young woman, Tempe Vero-Taylor. 
Intrigue and counter-intrigue lend the sordid, vet almost cruclly realistic cries 
of events a constant stimulus, holding the mind ever on the alert for the next 
happening And, through all, Miss Hunt succeeds, by her indisputable gift 
of clever characterisation, in portraying for us with extraordinary vividnes 
of presentation, the tragedy and comedy of the drama enacted for us by the 
shiftless, immoral, selfish group she has gathered together. Greatly as we admire 
some of Miss Hunt’s work, its strength, its individuality and its remarkable 
insight, we vet cannot but confes that Vhe Celebrity’ Daughter is a 
disappointment. 

The Recipe for Rubber, by Ralph Stock Lynwood.) 
THE author of The Recipe 


chief, but in spite of this the atmosphere seems as unreal as the plot is garisl 


for Rubber lived for some time in Fiji and was made a 


On the other hand, the book will appeal to those whe like a novel of adventure 
to while away time spent in a railway train and do not trouble about characterisa- 
tion or sound construction Mr. Stock’s heroine, Vera, the litthe brown girl 
who had grown up with her father as her sole white companion, has considerable 


charm, and is the most human person in the book. To the chemist, there is a 


certain delight in Mr. Stock’s naive idea that rubber might be synthesised by 
promiscuously mixing some five constituents together haphazard ; but this way 
of looking at the book is perhaps to treat in too serious a fashion a story 


written to take its readers out of themselves for an hour 
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By Horace HutTcHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


WHY THE AMATEUR FAILS AT 


THE “CUT’’ STROKE. 
F you hear a man, with any power ~ 
at all of graphic des ription, 


narrating to another how some 


other of the first-class 


one or 

professionals put his ball on 
the green from. say, a_ hundred 
yards, it is long odds that he will 
arrest the hearer’s attention by 


some such expression as “‘ He jabbed 
it right up to the hole.” He 
“jabbed ” it up. There is no such 
word as “jab ” in the 

vet, on that very account 
he had to coin a new bit of sound to 


language 
because 


suggest his meaning, you get that 
meaning clearer than any tame 
domestic word, in common _— use 


You 


means 


would give it understand 
what the narrator that the 
player came down on the ball with 
his iron, or his mashie, and a _ big 
strong blow therewith, so that the 
ball flew away—you can see the very 
curve that it made, concave upward 
and came to rest almost dead, as it fell 
perpendicular. That is what the teller 
conveys by his “ jab.’ He never speaks of the amateur “ jabbing” 
the ball up to the hole, for the very good reason that the ordinary 
amateur never does play the stroke in the way that this word 
suggests. He plays graceful, persuasive, even accurate shots, 
it may be, but he hardly ever plays that strong shot of the pro- 
fessional which gives so much impression of power. The pro- 
fessional, from a hundred or so yards, hits his ball, as a rule, 
ever so much harder than the amateur: the amateur does not 
hit nearly hard enough at the ball to make the stroke. 

A great many amateurs may have realised that it comes 
more easily to them to play that stroke which puts cut on the 
ball and stops it dead if they can take a full swing than if they 
have to use a half swing. Surely that must be because with the 
full swing the club goes right on under the ball. It is like the 
back spin on the billiard ball, which is put on by letting the cue 
travel well through after hitting the ball low Has it ever 
happened to you to take note of any of the one-handed players 
accomplishing an approach shot with a lofted club? It is 
wonderful what a cut they get on. Not even Taylor himself 
who I take to be able to cut the golf ball more severely than 
any other two-handed man, can compete with them in this. 
And if you will take a mashie in your own right hand, keeping 
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the left off it, and will go through the motions of a lofted a: it 
approach in this single-handed manner, you will perce 
once, I think, how it is that these one-handed plavers n 
so much cut. In order to get the requisite force at all the are 


bound to hit the ball with a great flick of the wrist. 

Sir Walter Simpson is credited with the statement t 
mental attitude will not hit a golf ball. I am not at al rt 
but what that is a mis-statement disguising itself as a t: 

It is largely the wrong mental attitude towards this approach 
stroke, with cut, that has prevented the amateur from plaving 
it properly. He has been dealing far too gently with the ball 
What he has got to do is to learn that he must “ jab”’ it to 
the hole. The hands and the wrists are very important picces 
in the golfing machine for this purpose. Now and then y 

hear people expressing surprise that this, that or the othe: 

little weedy fellow like him ’’—can drive such a long ball and be 
altogether such an effective golfer. If you consider that weed) 
little fellow carefully, you will most surely find that, though le 
has the general aspect of having run to weed, he has a hand-grip 
and a wrist of steel. Without that quality the golfing hit ts 
hardly ever effective. With it, other qualities seem to matter 
little. And that is especially the case with this cut stroke 
played with iron or mashie: the 
hands and wrists have to put ot 
of power into it. Without that 
power, the ball may go quite tat 


enough, but it cannot go with th 
right nip and cut. The really 


scientific way of playing the stroke 
is not comprehended at all by the 
great majority, and it 
hope of helping their comprel« 

that I write. If they can only get 
into their heads the idea that the 
have to hit the ball hard, w 

nip that will give it a strong under 
cut, then this idea cannot fail, ja 
the honoured shade of Sir Walter 


1s ] tiie 


towards 
to this conception. 


H. G. H 


OXFORD AT THE OLD 
DEER PARK. 
OXFORD played the first ot their t 
trial matches amid the humps and |! 
the Old Deer Park, and, like other 
of mountainous countries, came rat 
out of the encounter. It is easy 
severe in criticising University 
upon strange courses, but one 
think that Oxford ought to have d 
better. Mr. McClure, who always s 
beat Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Crole, at 
whom they think great things at Dor 


APPROACHING 


Mr. Livingston by 6 and 5, a vet 





Simpson, to help them very much 
hitting the ball according 





a me eon. 








deed, has no monopoly of this enthu- 
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, These were the only two victories, but there were also two very 
eabl defeats on the Oxford side, Mr. Forrester only losing to M1 
- ses ‘ton at the last hole, and Mr. Dodsworth losing to Mr. Taylor at the 


ail Mr. Worthington and Mr. Taylor are as formidable a couple as 
it Mid-Surrey, so that the Oxtord players did uncommonly well Mr 

= said to have improved enormously since last year, and to be now 
ly fine player. Hi: has probably not quite done himself justice yet in the 
ty of his matches. On the same day Cambridge halved with Woking, but 


at amount of glory or importance attaches to the feat, for the less said 
Woking side the better B. D 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tur Work of tue Rures or GoL_r CommMitrret 
Popular errors are often highly entertaining, but sometimes are of 
that it becomes a public duty to refute them. Of suc h nature is an 


which the writer of an article has fallen in the January number ot 
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the Badmiit Vaea bik el tates that the work of t Ru of Go 


olf 
Committee has fallen largely, not to sav nearly wholly, into the hands of the 
local sub-committee resident in St. Andrews Now, this is an error which it 
really is a public duty to refute, because if it were allowed to become populat 
it would do much harm to the game; it would lead people to believe that t 
interests of golf, so far as involved in the rulcs, were not the care of the whol 
of the committee appointed for the purposes of the rules, but of a small 
section only Such an ick or opinion, is wholly destitute of foundation l 
sav this as one whe know being mvself a member of the Rules Comumittec 
and non-resident at St. Andrews Every question that ent up, if it has not 
Uready been discussed and settled by the general consensus of the committee, 
is circulated to every member of that committee, and the answer i ipproved 
or disapproved (as the case mav be) by them How t writer fell into his errot 
I do no tknow ; but that it is an error 1 do know, the true facts being as IT have 
stated, and as | might learn by questionin anv member of the Rul 
Committee on the subject Horace G. Hurcuixnson 


IN CANADA. 





ERECTING THE FIRST SIGNPOST OF THE 


NLY those who have had to motor along a prairie 

trail after a spell of rain can realise what the Good 

Roads Movement means to Canada. It took an 
adventurous person, Mr. T. W. Wilby, forty-one 

days to drive his car from Atlantic to Pacific, 

and his average per day in the Western Provinces was barely 


‘sixty miles, while on one day in Manitoba he completed only 


fourteen. That was on a gumbo road near Winnipeg, where 
on a wet day cars have been left half-buried in the mud till dry 
weather should come again. Of the three Prairie Provinces 
Alberta has the least bad roads, and this to some extent accounts 
for the high percentage of Albertans who are motorists—one 
out of every 125 inhabitants has a car, while in particular cities, 
such as Calgary, the percentage is said to climb to one in seventy. 

In British Columbia, the next 
best motoring province, the surface 
of the roads is less distressing than 
the gradients, and the roads have the 
habit of curling round the mountains 
hallway up their precipitous sides. 
British Columbia has taken up the 
Good Roads Movement with  par- 
ticular enthusiasm. Its population 
is just 500,000, but it spent 
£1.000,000 in I9g12 upon new high- 
Ways, believing that in this way it 
wil attract more visitors to its Rocky 
Mountains and more settlers to its 


ten ] 


ile valleys. British Columbia, in- 


n. Saskatchewan has in the 
time spent £500,000, Ontario 
200,000 and Quebec no less than 
0,000 on the betterment of 
is. But British Columbia appeals 
the road-builder especially, be- 
of its tremendous passes, its 

t forests and its world above the 
ls. British Columbia’s demand for 
s-continental railway led to the 
ng of the Canadian Pacific, and 
Columbia in 1911 saw the THE CLEARING, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HIGHWAY AT ALBERNI. 


birth of the Canadian Highway Association, a body organised 
to promote the completion of a connecting road from Halifax 
in Nova Scotia to Alberni on the Pacific Coast. Six months 
after the formation of this association at New Westminster 
the first signpost of this trans-continental road was placed in 
position at Alberni, the arrow on the sign pointing due east 
towards Halifax, 4,000 miles away. Twelve hundred people 
were present, and of these 100 each took out a shovelful of soil 
and had their names recorded for posterity. 

Among the various schemes evolving from this Good Roads 
Movement none is more interesting than the construction 
(already commenced) of a_ trunk line from Calgary across 
Central British Columbia, over the Rockies, the Kootenay and 
the Columbia Valleys to Wells Pass and the West Kootenays. 





66 FEET WIDE, FOR THE GREAT DIVIDE HIGHWAY. 
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This road has been already completed 
to Banff, and has been surveved 
is under construction from Bans 
through the Vermillion and Sin 
Passes, to the Windermere Dist; 
of the Columbia Valley. It folle 
route which offers to the traveller 
most wonderful succession of peaks 
ravines and valleys in North Amy 
and at the same time it coi 
with such happy configuration 
country that its gradients need h 
ever exceed 5 per cent. 

The writer had the privik 
Visiting the road-builders at 
ends of the route, riding along 
old trail to the construction can 
miles from Castle “Mountain 
motoring up the Columbia \ 
from Golden to the construction 
at Sinclair. In the latter trij 
driver of the car was also its o 
and he was the superinte: 
engineer, a brilliant young Can 
named Harry Haffner, who has 
responsible for a number of irri 
and power systems, as well as 1 
in Alberta and British Columbia 
car was an ancient but servic 
weapon, which had the conv 
habit of back-firing wheneve1 
inevitable dogs rushed out upo us 
from some old-timer’s shack ly 
spite of its age it was a vigorou 
climber, and we had the fun of cl g 
a white-tailed deer for a couy 
miles up the tote-road to the 
on a gradient of over Io per ce1 

The Highway of the | 
Divide, as it is called, is being 
to connect with the old Goven 
road from Golden to the Winde1 
District and to Cranbrook. Along 
this road a vear before there wer 
rumours of incoming settlers, but 
now there was every trace of thei 
approach—the smoke of clearing 
drifted every here and ther 
either side, and stumpers We! it 
work transforming the bush t 
farmland or into some future 


site. As evening feli we passed one 
scene of entrancing beauty. [lx 
smouldering embers of a large torest 
clearing shone like fireflies in tle 
gloaming. Trees left standing er 


down formed an interlacing § screen 
between the road and the rivet 
Above the deep blue background o! 
the Selkirks rose the full moon 

At the Sinclair camp ninety to a 
hundred men were slashing trees upon 
the clearing beyond a deep ravin 
the cliffs of which rise sheer out o! 
the forest in huge iron-stained masses 
Close to the camp is a natura 
spring, whose water gives the vi 
sensation due to radium. For vears 
gone by prospectors from the 1 
districts round about have com 
here to be cured of rheumatism dl 
even bears are said to bathe 
paws in its warm bubbles. Nov 
is talk of a sanatorium—a I 
Badgastein, which shall dra‘ 
world along this motor path 
healing waters. 

Several miles of road had 
completed, all except the s1 
finish, and at the moment « 
coming the gangs were at work 
ing the right of way and throw 
bridge over Sinclair Creek. Fo 
the men were Greeks, travelling 
from camp to camp in this c 
of perpetual construction und 
leadership of a bright, st 


J 
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handsome foreman. How strange to think that Hellas, the 
pioneer of civilisation in the ancient world, should send her sons 
he forest and build the roads for the automobiles of 


to clear t 
the New World! . | 
/ \s most of those who travel on this road will make the trip 


f Calgary to Banff, it is more @ propos to trace its course 
from east to west, beginning, say, at Banff. Castle Mountain 
thirteen miles from Banff, and is the point where all the 
rills begin. From Castle the road climbs up through an area 
of burnt timber to the Summit or Great Divide of the Rockies, 
t watershed between Atlantic and Pacific. The valley of 
' ‘ermillion widens rapidly below the Summit, and the river 
tween shallow banks backed by terraces covered with 

it jack-pine and fir. Bare peaks tower high above, cleft 
nes and creeks which rush down from the glaciers and 
snow above. The road soon reaches Tokum Creek, 

ts beautiful waterfalls. Near here are situated red ochre 
beds, while the meadows and high grazing slopes are fre- 

d by moose and game, often in plain view. From the 
beds the road runs between two long ranges, the Ver- 
and the Pallisades, backed by higher ranges beyond, 
occasionally show through in snow-peaks and _ basins. 
ome two canyons, terminating in falls and rapids to a 
unvon, after which the road skirts the base of the Rockies 
reaches the junction of the Simpson and Vermillion 


from 


1s 


t 


ie Kootenay River runs between the Rockies proper 

ie Brisco Range, so after following the Kootenay Valley 

while the road climbs up again to another summit before 

ves the final plunge into the Columbia Valley. One cannot 

d tter than quote for this portion of the route a description 

by the Hon. W. W. Foster, Deputy-Minister of Public 
\\Vorks, at a meeting of the Progress Club in Vancouver : 

‘Crossing and re-crossing the Vermillion, which sometimes 

s through wide and well-defined channels, at others rushes 

ugh gorges and canyons, the road will follow the river, 

h steadily increases in volume, while the valley widens, 

ving a clearer impression than before of its floral wealth, 

until, near the junction with the Simpson River, there is open, 

park-like country, a rich pasturage dotted with pines. At this 

point, the view northward up the Vermillion, east into the 

valley of the Simpson, or south following the Kootenay down 

the distant Shepherd range, is a panorama of natural beauty 

which words could never describe. The Kootenay Valley is 
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connected to the Columbia, vd Sinclair Pass, a pass used tor 
years by Indians, who, after incursions into the rich hunting 
lands of the Vermillion and Kootenay, where moose, elk and 
other game still abound, crossed the divide to visit the Hot 
Springs on the western slope, now known as the Sinclair Springs. 
The little emerald lake on the exact summit on the trip over 
the Sinclair, the wonderful canyon with the bright red walls 
towering hundreds of feet on either side of where the road 
will pass right through the centre of the canyon itself, the magic 
springs, or the enchanting view from the grassy plateau above, 
looking east through the canyon into the Vermillion range, 
or west across the wide valley of the Columbia, through which 
the river turns, to the snow-capped Purcell range beyond, 
time does not permit to dwell upon; but again may I repeat 
that as a scenic route this road will be without a peer, and 
despite the fact that it crosses the main chains of the Rockies 
and traverses seventy miles of our most typical and picturesque 
mountain scenery, will be a standard road, not exceeding an 
average of 3$ per cent., except for a short distance up the east 
approach of the Sinclair Pass.” 

The approach to the Columbia is indeed one of singular 
beauty. Towering afar on the other side are the snow-capped 
peaks of the Selkirks, while the road itself swings out of its 
gorges into a park-like country which appeals with especial 
force to the Englishman on the look-out for somewhere that he 
could make into a home. The Lake of Windermere is only a 
few miles further on, and here already the vanguard of settlers 
has established itself. The little village of Invermere consists 
of a garage for five cars, a hotel and a few other odd buildings. 
A vear since it did not exist at all, and this year it will probably 
be a good-sized town. Such is the rate of growth in Canada. 
This automobile road across the Rockies is not merely a Govern- 
ment enterprise. It is the joint effort of the Federal Govern 
ment, two Provincial Governments anda railway. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, indeed, pays half the cost and supports the 
Good Roads Movement generally, just as it backs the Alpine 
Club of Canada and any public-spirited enterprise which will 
speed up the development of Canada. It is credited with the 
intention of erecting picturesque country inns along the line 
of this Banff-Windermere route, to encourage its use by tourists 
and their kind. This Good Roads Movement has become a 
matter of national interest. Why not? Good roads made 
the Roman Empire possible, and are as vita! to Canada to-day 
as ever they were to Rome. J. Merray Gipson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE LORD BURTON’S TWENTY-POINTER 
fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Si \s the originator of the statement that the twenty-pointer shot by the 
Lord Burton was probably not a Highland stag, I should like to state that 
view of the particulars given by the present Lord Ilchester—which I do not 
loubt are correct—I wrote down at the time the views expressed by the late 
Lord Ilchester, as I thought them interesting, and that I did not trust to my 
memory. I have now ascertained that no stag was sent to Melbury from 
Warnham at the time the late Lord Ilchester sent Stoke deer to Glen Quoich, 
t one stag was sent there in 1905. Wherefore some confusion has occurred 
the details ef the introduction of the park deer to Glen Quoich. It does not 
Iter the fact, however, that the twenty-pointer in question should not be con- 
lered a Highland stag, while the statement of the Glen Quoich stalkers that 
"park deer were ever introduced to that forest is proved to be incorrect, The 
Warnham and the Stoke deer of the past are the same, so that any one of these 
tags sent to Glen Quoich might have grown the abnormal twenty-peint head 
under discussion.—J. G. Mitiats 


HEIGHT OF ELEPHANTS. 
(To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
-The height of elephants (see page 113 last issue) from measurement of 
comes trom the Singhalese hunters, and has, no doubt, been verified by 
keepers at the Zoo. If my memory serves me rightly, the books ot Tennant 
derson and Baker are full of lore about the elephants obtained by first-hand 
rmation.—D. Wiison BARKER 


MAINTENANCE Ol FENNIS COURTS. 
lo tne Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
It is of doubtful advantage to a lawn tennis court to enrich the soil in 
manner you suggest in your reply to Mr. Sayer’s enquiry. Such treatment 
| probably produce a rich crop of rather coarse grasses, and will not per- 
mently get rid of the moss and clover. What is required is a close-grown 


rd of fine grass, such as one sees on the putting greens of seaside golf links 


s can best be obtained by re moving the turf and laving two inches or thre 

es Of sand or fine ashes over the ground., The turf is then replaced, having 
een previously pared down to two inches thick. The result is a perfectly level, 
rm court, free from clover and moss, upon which lawn tennis can be played in 
Weather without doing any damage. _ It is. of ¢ ourse, essential that the ground 


Na be well drained with agricultural drain pipes.—H. A. 


WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
lo tue Epiror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—On page 76 of your issue of the 18th ult. vou quote Cobbett’s words 
**« The History and Antiquities of Selborne’ (or something of that sort), written, 
I think, by a parson of the name of White, brother of Mr. White, so long a book- 
seller in Fleet Street. The parson had, I think, the living of the parish of 
Selborne.”” You add, ** So do we all think.” May I point out that we do not 
all think so?) Gilbert White was never Vicar of Selborne E. R. Pottery 

Our correspondent’s remark does not touch the real point at issue, which 
was the humour of Cobbett’s ignorance Ep 


MOUSE WITHOUT A _ TAII 
fo THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose you the skin of a house-mouse caught in a trap a day or two ago. 
You will observe it has no tail, and I never killed a mouse without one before, 
and it may be worth notice in your paper.—J. Bisnor 
[A careful examination of the skin ot the mouse forwarded by our corre 
spondent revealed the stump of a tail-vertebra, which had evidently at som 
time been injured. It would seem that at some time, and probably early ip 
life, the tail had been cut off, probably by the jaws of a trap. It has not, we 
hink, a congenital character Ep.) 


CHILDREN GOING LONG DISTANCES TO SCHOOL 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—May I say another word with reference to a former letter of mine touching 
on the long distances that some of the very small children—mites just over 
five vears old are obliged by law to go to school ? I have had several letters in 
inswer, pointing out that this is a matter which it is within the powers of the 
education committees of the counties to arrange. I did not know this, though 
of course, I ought to have done so; but the fact seems to make the remedy more 
easy. In Buckinghamshire, one correspondent writes, the distance within which 
the children have to attend (and t» give punctual attendance at hours which 
mean, in the winter, that they both start and return in the dark) is only up to 
two miles. I wrote of, and in, the not very distant county of Sussex, and I 
know personally of cases in which it amounts to a positive cruelty that the 
child should have to go such a distance up and down the steep hills 
of the Ashdown Forest district at such an age and at such hours. It is 
certain that it must be bad for the future health and strength of a child 
only just turned three years old to have to travel such distances in the winter, 
mornings and evenings. Whether the distances are measured along the big 








roads or the forest tracks I cannot say but if the latter, then I would point 
out that the distances are likely to be far longer in winter than in summer, 
because in winter most of these forest tracks become impassable for children 
The letters that I have received give me great hopes that this matter may be 
looked into, and the cruelty (the word is really not too severe, though, of course, 
I am not suggesting that the intention is not of the best) done away with If 
in one county it is right that the child should not be compelled to travel more 
than tw» miles to school, when it is quite small, it can hardly be right that the 
child of the same age in the next county yuld be ¢ mpelled to go up to three 
miles. One respondent, who is on the Education Committee of his county, 
writ ** Here two miles is the limit of distance that children have to go to 
ol. In a few exceptional cases where this limit exceeded—generally on 
account of some very small school having been closed on educational grounds 
we provide a conveyance for the children We also provide this in wet weather 
n districts liable to be flooded. Your Education Committee should see to it 
I should thir me of these poor little children would be sick of school for 
ever.” I fear t may have that effect on ther ndeed—even if the results 
eno W é but I trust that an effori will now be made to remedy the 


DACHSHUNDS. 


fo tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Su I see some of your correspondents doubt the pluck of dachshunds (** badger 
dogs,” t ‘otter hounds,”’ as one of your correspondents translates it); they 
must have tried English show one not German working dogs I have just got 
back from a wild-boar sl it to-da with my pack of seven dachshunds; the 
two smallest weigh about nine pounds ea the largest is as big as a West High 
land terrier, and as rough-coated We started at ten, and bv eleven I had killed 
three male boar before them with mv rifle: the lat t, who was not quite dead 
they attacked most pluckily as he was dving They then got after a this vear’s 
ibout nine mont old) male boar, and hunted him two hours and a-half without 
the least assistance in casting or lifting, finally pulling him down by themselves. 
Of course, he wa mall, but | was more than double the height of anv of them 
After the first hour they got up to him, and then for an hour and a-half they 
were all round him as he ran I got repeated views of them, and on four occa- 


sions within shot, but dared not shoot for fear of killing one of the smallest of 
the dogs who was always alongside the boar \t last the head-keeper got in 
front of them, and the little boar, in the most plucky way, made three charges 
it him At the third charge Pussel (the largest dog, who has only half a nose, 


orn off by a badger) got a chance and seized the boar by 


ng been 





two other do rot his ears and thev turned him over on his side The 


rest of the pack went at his throat, and the forester says they could have killed 
the boar without his aid During the whole of this run not a dog got on a fresh 
line.”” though thev were crossed by several fresh boar 


After an hour's rest we 
killed three more boar (I l 


hooting them before the pack) this afternoon We 





iwain to-morrow morning One or two of the older dogs are a 


little tired to-night vell Watter WINANS 


ire gol ( 
but all are feelin Hamburg 36, 


Jungfernstic Januar’ nd 


lo tue Eprror of Country Lirt1 
Sir I am much obliged by Mr. Walter Winans’ letter on the above subject 
in answer to mine, and also by Mr. Croxton Smith’s nots The former speaks 
of a present difference Germany between dachshunds for show and dachshunds 
for work, and suggests that I should get over some of the latte I am afraid 
I do no badger-digging now It was forty vears or so ago that we had the tw 
do over from Germany I do not know whether at that date there was the 
difference which Mr. Winans yw indicates between the working and the show 
bench dogs One of the dogs sent to us was much larger than the other, but 
neither was of any use for going up to the badger underground Ot course 
as we all know, we do not want a dog to be too “ hard” for this work It is 
better that he should face the badger and keep him engaged and in one place, 


so that we may dig up to him, than that he should court punishment, to no use ful 


purpose, by going in at him And it i ingular enough that a terrier should 
be able to make so brave an animal as a badger retreat as he does, till he comes 
butt hole” in which he is, so soon as we have dug 


g across it, in a cul-de 
sat Were he not to retreat thus, 


und were he keep in the open galleries 


vertake him by digging Horace |. Hutcutnso» 





AN UGLY 


COTTAGE MADE CHARMING BY 


COUNTRY 


MEANS OF 





LIFE. [Feb. Ist, 


4 DUTCH 


EDITOR OF 


BRAZIER. 


To THI “Country Luirt 


Su I am enclosing you a photograph of a brass brazier that we 
up in North Holland, which seems to me to be almost exactly like the 
illustrated in last week’s Country Luirt It appears to be a super 


of the wooden one in common use among the Dutch and Be 





the present day, 
which is illus- 
trated in the 
other photo- 
graph This one 
is made of elm 
ind = varnished, 
ind has holes in 
the lid Inside 
is placed an 
earthenware pot 
handle, 
ind filled with 


with a 


burning charcoal 
rhe old Fries- 
land ones I 


ive seen 





DUTCH BRAZIERS IN WOOD AND IN 


BRASS 
are exactly the same shape as No. 2, but are nchly ornamented wit 
and brightly painted, in keeping with the well-known Hinterloopen 
These braziers are used in everyday life in Dutch and Belgian hous 
the women in the markets in cold weather as a heated footstool. Int 
loopen rooms in the Museum at Leeuwarden are groups of seated 
dressed in the costume of the place, with their feet resting upon richl 
wooden braziers. We only saw one other brass one in Holland of 
of No. 1, and that was in an old curiosity shop in Dordrecht I 

we have is evidently very old.—M. G. S. Best 


A KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE COTTAGI 
lo tue Eprror or “* Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—Too frequently the country cottages of Scotland are of the plau 


uppearance, and are, indeed, almost sordid in their lack of beaut) 
irchitecture or of floral embellishment In some districts, howe 
as a rule, to the encouragement given by the owners of the estates 
they are situated, the dwellings of the working-class population ar 
from absolute ugliness by the cultivation of climbing and other plant 
localities is this so noticeable as in the neig 
f the old county town of Kirkcudbright 
number of years prizes have been given 
Countess of Selkirk for the best-kept cottas 
m the estate of St. Mary’s Isl Lady Sel 
rously gave these prizes during the lifeti 
husband, the late Earl of Selkirk, and thoug 
have now passed into the possession of an 
family, Captain Hope, R.N., who, by 
courages horticulture in an eminent mann 
ire still continued, with the happiest results 
ing plants are encouraged, and the cottag 
which is by the side of the road on the Borgut 
River Dee, 
As the photograph shows, it is covered, b 


is the abode of a frequent recipiet 
roof. with cotoneaster, and is one of the most 
€ the many in the locality Phe cotoneastet 
be of great age, and it is almost amazin: 
how admirably it grows and retains its vig 
gate is seen Mrs. Jamieson, who has 
cottage for many years, and who is justl 
little home. She is, by the way, 
gardener herself. She has taken many pri 
flower shows, and, although not able to d 
her garden now, still retains her liking t 
and her vegetables. The excellent pi 
taken by Mrs. Corbett, 


Selkirk, who has kindly placed it at the 


sister of the ( 


CREEPERS. the writer.—S. ARNOT1, 
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: &rHE COLOUR OF CATS’ EYES. development — ot 
| fo THe Epiror or “ Counrry Lire.” the extremity, 
<1x.—I should be gre atly obliged if you could tell me whether it is usual for appears to indi- 
- lf-bred Persian kittens to have their eyes, with the exception of a cate, on the part 
; ; | black pupil, turn amber to match their coats by the time they are thre« ot its original 
; - months old? Also whether these yellow cats are always males? | possessor, dis- 
‘pred Persian which has had four or five kittens which have done this, satisfaction with 
ily happened to the yellow ones of the litter. All the kittens have the prdinary 
hairy, but only in the case of the yellow ones has the colour ot the eyes single-finger and 
ely altered.—Frances McLavuGutin. thumb iwrange- 
' respondent has raised a very interesting question, which ter the ment, as well as a 
s not be definitely answered. The subject of eye-colour and its bearing desire to emulate 
ce has so far only been studied in man, and the results so far obtain- t more* complex 
" y such as to show the subject opens up a very important field of organism.—-J. M 
; 1, - »bservations have been recorded on the eye-colours of rabbits, CAMPBELI 
eer mice, Siamese cats and fowls, but these, as yet, do not throw much 
| hicht ; subject. Our correspondent omits certain important data in her PRODUCTION 
, ster vys nothing as to the parents of these kittens. What was the nature Ol BURRS 
adie ‘ of these “ half-bred Persian” kittens? The fact that their eyes To rue Eprror 
| a pace ie a yellow colour is what we should expect, this being a “ dilution ” Sir,—I enclose 
pigment. The colour of these cats being yellow, the eyes should be for your consider- 
gold « tinted with green.—Ep.' ation, what I 
think is a rather 
AN ABNORMAL SNAIL remarkabl:s 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] photograph ; it 
Sir,—l losed photograph may be of interest to some of your readers. represents — t h¢ THE NEW TYPE OF CLAW 
| It s ibnormal snail recently received at the Zoological Gardens, swelling of " 
} branch of an oak tree. Can you throw any light on the question as to what 
: has eaused such an unusual thickening of that one branch The tre is 
; apparently quite healthy and of an average height for London suburban oak 
Phe trunk is remarkably clean and straight grown up to where the swollen part 
commences—a height of nine feet to ten feet Phe enlarged portion is about 
' half as big again as the trunk. It will be most interesting and instructive to 
hear the probable cause of this unique happening.—CuarLes TURNER 
‘ rhe swelling at the base of the lowest branch of the oak tree in the accom 
: panying illustration is due to the rapid development of adventitious buds, which 
probably originated through bark injury In most instances it is impossible 
to find a clue to the source of the trouble after the growth has been formed : 
but broken bark, the punctures of inseets and the mycelium of various fungi 
3 have all been known to set up irritation which ended in the production of abnormal 
growths, They occur in many different forms; sometimes as more or k 
ball-like exerescenee s, with comparative lv smooth bark; at other times they 
eover a considerable area of the trunk and produce numerous twiggy shoot 
On the red-flowered horse chestnut they often appear as rough, cankerou 
SCALARIFORM SPECIMEN OF THE GARDEN SNAIL (Helis aspersa). growths which sometimes bear stunted branches covered with buds: or they 
may occur as nodules or ball-like growths such as are seen om cedar, beech 
nd it will be seen that the usually close-coiled whoris are elevated and apple and other kinds of trees Phe latter are easily separated from the 
‘ e the ofaram’s horn. Such dislocation of the whorls, termed scalari trunk by a light blow On branches, a somewhat similar devetopment 
8 formity ionally occurs, and is said to be due either to some internal causes the well- 
. iliarit the mollusc, or to the presence of some foreign matter on the know Bera hes’ 
immatut ell which will not allow the whorls to take their usual close form broo _— one 
growil The specimen is a common garden-snail (Helis aspersa), but mares’ — tails 
| similar abnormalities occur in other spirally coiled shells r. L. Bonp which nie 
- familiar objects 
; LEMONS EXTRAORDINARY on birch, horn- 
; fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” beam and cherry 
SI I enclose a photograph of two lemons which were grown on the property trees; while the 
Rio Tinto Company in Spain in a barranco near the North Lode Opencast same rapid de 


ve lop nt of cer- 
tain cells or buds, 
following — irrita 
tion set up by the 
oeVvipositors oF m 
eects and the eggs 
they leave 
behind, Is the 
reason why galls 
are formed \ 
burr less fre- 
quently occurs 
about the base ot 
a branch than in 
an open positiot 
on the trunk, al- 
though such 
growths are not 


mecommon, They 





rarely affect the 
health of the tree 





(WO GIGANTIC LEMONS AND ONE OF THE USUAL SIZE. on whieh — they 
eccur As arule, 

M The tree (true lemon) is a voung seedling, and this is the first time it has the wood ob- 
me iru There were seven lemons on the tree, and all of a similar size. tained from burrs 
irgest specimen was gin. in length, 17}in. in horizontal circumference and is prettily figured, 
2 n imference lengthways. The weight of this specimen when picked and is eagerly 
 eXactl. 1,850 grammes weighed on laboratory scales. They were grown by sought after by 
Willi Giles Nash, F.R.C.1., the manager of the company’s farms.—Joun cabinet - makers 
Hut In fact, some 


burrs, more par- 





AN ORIGINAL SORT OF CRAB ticularly those 

lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” from walnut 

_— er of reproducing lost limbs is frequently demonstrated in the trees, are quoted 
ort ble erab by the presence of absurdly small or ill-matched pincers separately from 
thes under-sized, are generally a fac-simile of the original membet the trunks in 
The ac ing photograph of the right-hand pincer of a crab recently caught timber mer- 
: \ock exhibits quite a departure from the normal. Much smallet chants’ lists, 


t was evidently a “ reproduction, ” and, judging from the curious —kp AN OAK BURR. 
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CHINESI DOMESTIC 


To THe Epiror 


SHEEP 

























SIR rl enclosed sketch of the ae 
kull and hort of a Chinese sheep ; 2 
may prove f interest I uw pf 
ral head of this type on the 
rders of Western China and Thibet 
t he ‘ the ketch coming fror 
Taochow (Old City n th soutl 
est corner of Kan Many animal 
tead of having the horns set at 
right angles to the skull, grew them 
i perpendicular directior Other 
m the ume herd had heads not 
unlike i mall Ov dalli The 
ri n the sketch are not unlik 
those ! the Wallachian heep v 
I} existence of uch a heep 
ke ill ther known breed 








the way its hor ire corkscrewed - 


1 remote part of China is most SKULI AND HORNS OF DOMESTIC SHEEP, FAOCHOW, W. KANSU. 



























FRANK WALLACI snakes were over four feet long, and one just on five feet, 4 


Babs and I came on a large black ringhals, which went to earth bef ld 
IN GLEN ARTNEY FOREST. get to it As the hole was some distance from the house, I inter retur 
fo tHe Eprror of Coustry Lire.” on the following day and dig it out. Babs, however, anticipated 1 
Sur I Ce Tk Lit I t n article dealing with the I returned with a spade in the morning she had dug down about - 
and killed the snake Also, when the family was bathing in th Babs 


started something which took to water. She chased it, turned 
across, and caught it just as it reached the bank We all thor 
rat, and remarked that it was strange, as rats usually dive when 1 
on going up to her we found a small ringhals measuring about t 


Ringhals are very good swimmers, carrving their heads about 


above the water They also dive on being alarmed, but I can 
will attack anything in the water. I have frequently seen them g 
finches’ nests, which are very numerous in the reeds sabs’ met! 


is to excite the snake until it stands up in a defiant attitude, at t 
barking to induce it to strike at her At about the third strike, « 

3abs is always very clever in avoiding, she rushes in before the snak 
which it is pretty slow at, and, seizing it at the back of the n 
middle of the back, shakes it severely and bites it till it is finis! ] 
Carte, Fair Valley, Potchefstroom, Transvaal 






















IRISH COINS IN HAMPSHIRI 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. Henry L. Hansard’s letter of enquiry as t preset 

of Irish copper coins of the reigns of George III. and George IV 

débris oceurring on the pulling down of old cottages in Hamps! Is 

like to point out that although at the time in question there were sey 

for Great Britain and Ireland, these were interchangeable as regat 


Irish copperswere just as acceptable in England orScotland as were Br 













in Ireland. Wales, then as now, was included in Great Britain At the per 
under review the Regal copper coinage was not sufficient for the r rements 
of the people, and, as a consequence, numerous trade and other t s due t 
HIGHLAND PACK PONIES private enterprise helped to supply the deficiency. If such unaut ] 
were generally acceptable, it is evident that no objection would be ed ast 
Glen Artney deer forest, along with photographs of the deet The enclosed the acceptance in England, Scotland or Wales of a regal issue of coins, made 
photograph, taken in the course of my sojourns among the shepherds on Lord out of compliment to Ireland, of different design to those made for Great 
Ancaster’s estate, shows the hardy Highland pack ponies with their burdens o1 Britain P. Cartyvon-Britrox, President, British Numismatic Sox 


their back bags of material for hand-feedi 





the deer in the winter-tim JAMES Mvutr 











CEDAR PLANTED BY WELLINGTON 














DITOR OF Cor ry Luirt 


yWITht 







this grand tree 1 that the first Duke 








Wellington carried it i a ipling n 








Carriage when ( went 




















take pe ‘ ion of the estate it Strathheld 
save, Hampshire presented to him | 
a grateful nation This tree, therefore 


must be about one hundred years old. What 


changes have taken place in the world since 
the Iron Duke planted this tree! What would 
he think of them all His old charger 
Copenhagen, lies buried near by REGINALI 


C. Moun’ 





FERRIER KILLING SNAKES 





E prior ot Country Lit 













SIR Having seen a letter this subject 
in your paper some time wo, I think vou 


may be interested to know that snake-killing 













here nave 





eignt vears 












Johannesburg 


in 










In rore she 


killed to black ring-necked snakes Drtch, 


who is verv keen or nakes 


swarte ringhals in 1411, single-handed, she 
accounted for six large black ringhals and 
two medium-sived puff adders; in 1912 she 
killed nie large mole -snake and seven 





medium black ringhals Several of these THE DUKE’S CEDAR. 








